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=> When the Telephone Rings << 


Pop hopes it’s a call from Brown & Smith, 
saying that business deal is OK. 


Mom’s expecting a call from her mother. 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t Harry, 
who hasn’t yet asked her for a Saturday 
night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can come 
over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and Mom 
and Sis and Buddy is typical of many a 
family throughout the country. It shows 
the two-way value of your telephone serv- 
ice. The calls you get are as important as 
the ones you make—sometimes more so. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Greater Value. Your telephone is more 
valuable today because there are nearly 
40% more telephones—about 9,000,000 more 
—than three years ago. 


You Can Reach more people and more can 
reach you. The cost is small per call and 
exceedingly small in relation to the value 
of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate in- 
creases are much less than the increases 
in most things you buy. They are far less 
than past increases in telephone wages, 
and other higher costs of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases average 
only a penny or so per call. 
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The Universities and International 
Understanding 


By WALTER H. C. LAVES 


An Address Given at the Opening Ceremony of the Preparatory 
Conference of Representatives of Universities 


versities have been among the 

oldest of human institutions 
with an international or super- 
national orientation. From the days 
when Abélard in Paris drew students 
from the far parts of the Western 
world, the universities have been the 
means of bringing together people 
from widely varying national cultures 
and of disseminating across political 
boundaries the thought and experi- 
ence resulting from this interchange. 
This flow of ideas across international 
boundaries has been the intellectual 
counterpart of the increasing exchange 
in the fields of commerce, industry, 
and science which has brought about 
the development of the “‘one world” 
in which we live today. 

In a more formal sense, through 
their curriculums, the universities 
have played a profoundly important 
role in the building of this one world. 
By communicating to generations of 


P ves their beginnings the uni- 
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men and women in many countries a 
knowledge of the languages, liter- 
atures, and histories of other peoples, 
a knowledge of the common roots of 
our various cultures in the classics of 
antiquity, a knowledge of the patterns 
of human behavior in the past, they 
have fostered understanding among 
the peoples of the world and prepared 
leaders for the successful conduct of 
relations among those peoples. 
Despite the extraordinary record of 
achievement, however, the events of 
the past half-century have shown all 
too clearly that neither the uni- 
versities nor any other social institu- 
tions of our time have succeeded in 
creating the kind of understanding 
among peoples that will, in fact, 
assure peace in this otherwise unitary 
world. I need only point out the 
fact that one of the nations most 
famous for the brilliance of its uni- 
versities only recently embarked upon 
a course of aggression that very nearly 
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wrecked Western civilization; and 
that another nation, famous for the 
degree to which it has extended the 
benefits of university education to the 
masses of its people, attempted at 
erhaps the most critical period of 
Sieory to escape into the false security 
of isolation from world affairs. 

Perhaps the lesson to be learned 
from these facts is that what is 
needed is something more than mere 
understanding of the cultures and the 
values of other peoples. That is 
essential certainly, but I would sug- 
gest that it must be supplemented by 
two other kinds of understanding. 
One is a deeper, more nearly universal, 
understanding of the fact of world 
interdependence and the nature of 
the forces that have made unbreak- 
able, by peaceful means or by war, the 
bond between the welfare of any one 
people and that of all other peoples of 
the world. The second is an under- 
standing of the means by which the 
people of one country can live at peace 
with those of other countries. This 
involves understanding of the roots 
of human behavior: exploring ways 
of reconciling apparently conflicting 
values, and of satisfying irreducible 
human needs; devising means for the 
training of leaders properly equipped 
for the tasks of an international 
society, and particularly international 
administration; and inventing institu- 
tions adequate to the demands of the 
new world society. 


HESE are the kinds of under- 

standing the people of the world 
require if we are to find and to support 
means of living together harmoniously 
and peacefully and in a way which will 
preserve the bases of education, sci- 
ence, and culture. 


The first of these 
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understandings—the fact of world 
interdependence—is obviously stil] 
generally lacking throughout the 
world. Only isolated groups of indi. 
viduals, taking the world as a whole, 
really comprehend the full meaning 
of the virtually complete interde- 
pendence today of peoples around 
the world. In some countries a larger 
portion of the population has encom. 
passed this fact than in others. 

In time of war, when the conse- 
quence of acting in ignorance of these 
facts may be national or individual 
death, mankind seems more ready to 
accept them and act accordingly. In 
time of peace, however, when the 
consequences of errors in judgment 
show up only after some delay, there 
is still a tendency to disregard facts 
and to continue to act as though the 
world were a group of isolated, unre- 
lated, and completely independent 
nations. 

The fact of interdependence relates 
not merely to such matters as trade, 
finance, and transportation. It also 
encompasses the areas of education, 
science, and culture. The progress of 
civilization depends upon a universal 
access to knowledge and free exchange 
of ideas between nations, states, or 
cultural areas. Without endangering 
cultural diversity, it is clear that a 
world interdependent in prosperity, 
peace, and human welfare must be 
able to progress in all its parts toward 
common objectives in education, sci- 
ence, and culture. 

How great is the task of the 
institutions of learning in furthering 
this understanding is apparent when 


one observes the many signs of 


ethnocentrism, nationalism, provin- 
cialism, racial prejudice, and so on, 
still manifested in public discussion 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


and public policy, even when the 
consequence is to endanger peace and 
human welfare. Few textbooks give 
the student a true picture of the 
cultural and scientific history of man- 
kind (in contrast to national histories), 
and few give the student even a real 
conception of the interrelatedness of 
cultural, scientific, social, and politi- 
cal developments within their own 
countries. A glance at any day’s 
press reports shows how slow is the 
progress being made toward develop- 
ing a rational organization for inter- 
national trade and finance in the 

stwar world. A review of the 
reports of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission on international 
control of the use of atomic energy 
shows that, even in the face of the 
greatest threat to mankind’s very 
existence, no agreement has been 
reached. The facts of world-wide inter- 
dependence have thus not yet been 
sufficiently understood and accepted 
to permit, even at this late date, the 
attainment of practical results in 
dealing with these problems. 

What is the réle of institutions of 
learning in relation to the obvious 
need for intensive and rapid develop- 
ment of understanding of the facts of 
one-world living? Surely this is a 
matter of world-wide concern to these 
institutions. What can be done in 
individual countries depends upon 
their particular educational systems. 
In some, a re-examination of the entire 
educational system may be in order. 
In others, a reconsideration of the 
emphases of educational programs 
needs rethinking. In most countries, 
a minimum requisite will be a closer 
integration of the work in different 
but related disciplines in order to 
ensure that the students emerge with 
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a whole, rather than a segmental, 
view of the world in which they are 
to live. Whatever the precise réle of 
institutions of higher learning in 
different countries, it is clear that 
leadership must come from them 
since, in large measure, they provide 
the final goal and set the standards 
of education. 


HE second kind of understand- 

ing—the means by which we can 
live together harmoniously and peace- 
fully—is closely related to the first. 
But in contrast to the first, a con- 
siderable body of research is still 
required to establish the facts and 
to secure their recognition at even 
the highest educational and scientific 
levels. The facts of interdependence 
are available; the means most suitable 
for living within the limits set by 
those facts still require the most 
intensive study. 

For several centuries the world has 
been making progress through the 
natural sciences toward understanding 
of the nature of the physical world, 
and has been applying to transporta- 
tion, commerce, and industry the 
results of research in natural science. 
But we cannot claim to be even on the 
threshold of an equal enlightenment 
in understanding the nature of the 
social world. We have indeed found 
the means for fairly effectively elimi- 
nating mankind, but we still lack the 
knowledge and attitudes to prevent 
ourselves from doing so. 

In contrast to the almost unlimited 
funds available for research in the 
natural and applied sciences, only a 
pittance has gone into social science. 
Social science is still rudimentary and 
one can scarcely speak of its existence 
on a world scale. For many persons 
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the appropriateness of research in 
social and human relations on an 
experimental and systematic basis is 
still open to question, much as were 
the mediaeval beginnings of free 
inquiry through natural science. There 
continues to be heavy reliance on the 
assumption that war is a consequence 
of human nature and that human 
nature does not change. Yet to 
social scientists it is clear that wars 
are not inevitable and that human 
“nature” does indeed change. A 
recent statement of a distinguished 
international group of social scien- 
tists, called together by Unesco, has 
reminded the world that 


. . . there are vital needs common to all 
men which must be fulfilled in order to 
establish and maintain peace: men every- 
where want to be free from hunger and 
disease, from insecurity and fear; men 
everywhere want fellowship and the 
respect of their fellowmen, the chance for 
personal growth and development. The 
problem of peace is the problem of 
keeping group and national tensions and 
aggressions within manageable propor- 
tions and of directing them to ends that 
are at the same time personally and 
socially constructive, so that man will 
no longer seek to exploit man. This 
goal cannot be achieved by surface 
reforms or isolated efforts. Fundamental 
changes in social organization and in our 
ways of thinking are essential. 


They went on to state that 


. modern wars between nations and 
groups of nations are fostered by many 
of the myths, traditions, and symbols of 
national pride handed down from one 
generation to another. . . . education in 
all its forms must oppose national self- 
righteousness and strive to bring about 
a critical and self-disciplined assessment 
of our own and other forms of social life. 

. . there is urgent need for a concen- 
trated, adequately financed international 
research and educational programme. 
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They conclude by recommending 


. the co-operation of social scientists 
on broad regional and _ international 
levels, the creation of an international 
university and a series of world institutes 
of the social sciences under international 
auspices. We believe that international 
scientific fact-finding studies could con- 
tribute useful information concerning 
the cultures of all nations and bring to 
light dangerous insecurities and sources 
of tension, as well as legitimate aspirations 
of people all over the world. Equally 
certain to be rewarding are studies of 
educational methods in the home, the 
school, and in youth organizations and 
other groups by which the minds of the 
young are oriented toward war or toward 
peace. From the dissemination of the 
information resulting from these studies, 
we may anticipate the emergence of 
concrete proposals for the guidance of 
national programmes of education. 


The niere study of conflicting cultural 
or national values is inadequate for 
present needs of our international 
society unless it leads also to the 
formulation of means of reconcilia- 
tion where differences constitute bar- 
riers to international peace. 


N THE institutional side of 

international relations there is 
an equal need for leadership from 
institutions of higher learning. The 
agencies of the United Nations give 
expression to the facts of world 
interdependence and provide machin- 
ery for meeting certain problems of 
this one world. But these agencies 
rest firmly upon existing patterns 
of national and social organization, 
reflecting deeply traditions and experi- 
ences of a world that has passed into 
history. While fully recognizing that 
international agencies are social insti- 
tutions which evolve with use and 
experience, it must be recalled that 
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the world they are called upon to 
serve did not become interdependent 
slowly, but very rapidly. How much 
time remains for the international 
institutions to adjust themselves so 
that they may serve the needs of our 
time is difficult to predict—but cer- 
tainly it will not be long. 

Here then is an area to which 
institutions of higher learning could 
make a real contribution through both 
research and teaching. We know too 
little about the best ways of con- 
ducting international business. The 
influence of parliamentary systems 
has been great, but are they, in their 
present state of development, the best 
that can be devised for international 
organization? This might usefully 
lead to behavioristic studies of the 
organization of international confer- 
ences so that they may result more 
precisely and more surely in resolution 
of differences through negotiations. 
Which of the variety of patterns 
for administrative organization in 
national experience can best be used 
in creating new patterns for expediting 
international business? What are the 
requisites for developing an inter- 
national civil service which is free 
from national control but not insensi- 
tive to national differences and 
not unconcerned with ordinary civic 
responsibilities? How can the new 
baffling problems of communication 
be simplified so that men who speak 
the same official language may under- 
stand the full meaning of each other’s 
words, even though they come from 
cultural backgrounds so diverse that 
the same words call forth different 
associations and mean different things? 
Or again, what means can be found 
to co-ordinate national and inter- 
national institutions for carrying on 
the affairs of one world by means short 
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of a single world government? This 
problem alone presents a major chal- 
lenge today to social and political 
scientists with a creative and experi- 
mental bent. 

Clearly, the success of an organized 
international approach to world prob- 
lems depends upon understanding of 
the elements of that process. Re- 
search alone is not enough. Positive 
steps are required to ensure that this 
understanding is widespread and that 
the necessary trained leadership is 
available to conduct the affairs of 
this one world. 

With respect to the first of these 
requirements, I am reminded of the 
very significant studies begun twenty 
years ago by the distinguished Ameri- 
can political scientist, Charles Edward 
Merriam, leading to the publication 
of many volumes on training for 
citizenship in a selected group of 
countries. The studies were especially 
significant because they indicated the 
influence brought to bear upon the 
youth of these countries by their 
environment, and the effect which 
this had on their understanding of 
public affairs and their ability to par- 
ticipate in them as intelligent citizens. 

Quite obviously, because of the 
time lag between social and physical 
developments in this one world, inten- 
sive programs for understanding the 
international process are required if 
the adults of today and of tomorrow 
are to function intelligently in meeting 
the host of one-world problems now 
crowding upon them. 


HE Charter of the United 
Nations significantly and prop- 
erly begins: “We, the peoples . . .” 
It is the peoples of the world who are 
the beneficiaries of intelligently and 
wisely conducted international affairs. 
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But it is also the people who ulti- 
mately give the permission or the 
instruction that the affairs shall or 
shall not be wisely conducted. The 
institutions of higher learning have 
both a responsibility and an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to provide assist- 
ance to the people in_ reaching 
intelligent judgments. 

Closely related is the need today 
quickly to increase the available man- 
power for conducting world affairs. 
The shortage is well known by anyone 
who has attempted to fill public 
offices with competent personnel. 
There are obvious reasons for the 
shortage. Yet the institutions of 
higher learning could contribute to an 
early alleviation of the difficulty by 
directing more attention to public 
affairs as an honorable and exceed- 
ingly important profession. We are in 
an age requiring the very best talents 
in international and national politics 
and administration. The requirements 
for this service should be as exacting 
as those for any profession, for the 
consequences of incompetence may be 
disastrous for millions of people and 
for the very survival of our civiliza- 
tion. Much progress has been made 
in some countries in developing train- 
ing courses for public service. More 
is needed, and with emphasis especially 
upon problems of international admin- 
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istration and those which lie today on 
the border between national and 
international administration. 

The urgency of the task before us 
calls for a new allocation of the 
energies of the institutions of higher 
learning. As already suggested, cur. 
riculums need to be reconsidered in 
terms of content, emphasis, and 
integration. More than this, there 
is need for greater collaboration among 
the social sciences themselves, and 
between the social sciences and related 
disciplines of the natural sciences and 
humanities, for a joint attack upon 
the problems at hand. There is 
obvious need for bringing into much 
closer personal touch professional men 
in similar fields who are geographically 
and nationally separated, for an inter- 
change of ideas is necessary if the 
solutions arrived at are to have 
universal support and understanding. 
Special institutes, regional and world 
centers of study and research organ- 
ized and financed on an_ inter 
national basis, are obvious requisites 
to achieving world-mindedness and 
the marshaling of energies and talent 
commensurate with the task beforeus, 

These are some of the problems 
today facing the universities and other 
institutions of higher learning. Their 
solution is ultimately a matter for 
leaders of education in each country. 


[Vol. XX, No. 3] 
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Technology and the Human Limit 


By BAKER BROWNELL 


The Failure to Build to the Human Scale or to Recognize the 
Balance in Human Values 


HE human limit is not well 

recognized in modern culture. 

Our conversational residues, 
it is true, have a hangover from the 
old Puritan sense of the abasement of 
Man before God. Our sermons and 
prayers in their more formal moments, 
and even a literary or critical flurry 
stirred up by a Babbitt or a Moore, 
may report the limitations of the 
human being, but we do not take 
them seriously. Well-bred prayers 
and conversations are about as far as 
this cosmic humility of ours goes. 

In our organizations and activities 
and in much of our philosophy, we 
have gone far beyond ancestral Puri- 
tanism. We have also gone beyond 
the classic restraint and temperance 
of the Greek tradition in our educa- 
tion and manners. When I say that 
we have gone beyond the older ideas 
of human limitation, I mean that we 
no longer envision or accept a measure 
for men’s expansion into their environ- 
ment or a proper boundary for their 
ambitions. Neither in the human 
being’s organizational relationships 
with masses of other human beings 
nor in the range of his controls over 
other things do we see any good 
reason for limitation. Why limit, we 
say, when we are always extending 
those limits and making great things 
happen? 


1Text of address given at Washington University. 
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Form, said the Greek philosopher, 
is based on the idea of limits, and 
without form human life, society, or 
indeed any other real thing, is chaotic 
and meaningless. The human crea- 
ture, said the Puritans, is justified 
only in his relation to a transcendent, 
inscrutable, and overwhelming God. 
Different as these men of New Eng- 
land were from the Greek men of the 
world, they had their similarities. 
For all their faults and ferocities, the 
Puritans were able to recognize the 
human fact of limitation and, partly 
because they recognized it, they built 
their towns as well as their philosophy 
to a human scale. They built their 
crafts and their business, their science 
and technology, their families and 
social relationships, if not their theol- 
ogy, around man as a limited creature. 
Though much of this today is vastly 
outdated and outgrown, we cannot 
well ignore the fact that these 
ancestral philosophies and ways of 
doing things also contributed to what 
we have not outgrown, or outgrown 
only at our peril. Our American way 
of life, so called, its neighborliness, its 
primitive simplicity, and the whole- 
ness of human contact first grew in 
those early soils. For both Puritan 
and Greek, the human being was 
defined by his inherent limits. Life 
had essentially a form, but today we 
take the cover off. Man today is a 
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measure neither of himself nor of 
other things. He is an unqualified 
explosion ! 

Today we are proud of this. Our 
ambitions know little or no limit. 
We think of ourselves as Promethean, 
reaching for the divine fire. To some 
of us comes the terrifying realization 
that perhaps we have found it. The 
stories of our massive industrial 
power, our world-wide reach, our 
cosmic orientation, come alike from 
the research laboratory and the Sun- 
day supplement. The triumphant 
epoch of Man the Conqueror, it 
would seem, approaches its climax, 
at least for the victorious. The 
stories of it are repeated on every 
side. It is astory of restless, blinding 
energy without much thought of the 
human and material resources whence 
it comes and with almost no thought 
of the human and social conse- 
quences to which it may lead. It is 
unpatterned energy, as it were, flaring 
up within the moment of our civiliza- 
tion like a new star and expending 
itself in a vast instant. 

I realize of course that even this 
sort of action has its form. The 
modern aggregations of industrial 
power, the giant cities, and increas- 
ingly complex technologies all have 
their dynamic patterns and functional 
structures. Their massive organiza- 
tional layouts are a condition of their 
existence. These things have form 
in the sense that a parabola has 
form—open at one end, uncontained, 
inappropriate, and in that sense form- 
less in respect to the cycles of human 
life and destiny. Form they do not 
have in the sense that the Greek 
found form within the measure of 
human value, or the Puritan found it 
in the relation of the whole man to 
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God. In terms of the Greek or the 
Puritan concept of human life there 
are today no whole men. 

We still tell the story that the 
Greeks told of the Titan Prometheus, 
but with a different implication. He 
was what we would call “a good 
guy.” He stole the fire of heaven 
from Zeus and gave it to man. The 
Greeks also thought Prometheus was 
a good guy. But as we tell it we 
discount what happened to him. 

The Greeks recognized what we 
do not—an inherent limit in man. 
Within those limits, and indeed by 
virtue of them—not in defiance of 
them—lay the values of human life, 
Greek culture and philosophy, state. 
craft and education, were built around 
this finite measure of mankind. In 
the structure of the universe was an 
unerring justice or proportion in 
which were held within their proper 
limits ambitious God-challenging men. 
Zeus struck down such rivals cruelly 
but rightly, the Greeks thought, and 
he hung the friend of men, Pro- 
metheus, in a long torture on the 
rock of the Caucasus. 


HAT is the nature of this 

limitation? I need not men- 
tion the limitations of memory, of 
physical operations in space and 
time, of the span and range of 
attention and perception. Such limi- 
tations, both physiological and psycho- 
logical, condition the human being on 
every side. We have progressively 


transcended these limitations, at least 
in some measure, by the invention of 
such things as the word and later the 
written symbol, by the invention of 
the thousands of mechanical con- 
trivances, the sciences of quantity 
and inference, the techniques of 
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classification and analysis, the arts 
and instruments of expression. With 
these, life is greatly complicated but 
on the whole made more worthy of 
living. It is enriched and reinte- 

ated. Such extension of limits may 
be called cultural growth. 

The limits of the human being are 
exceeded, however, in other ways 
which cannot be called growth. These 
excesses are not enriching but dis- 
integrative. Drunkenness, for exam- 
ple, exceeds a natural tolerance or 
limit but hardly is an example of 
growth or reintegration. I shall con- 
sider the nature of human limitation 
and the problem of excess in one 
illustrative situation. There might 
be many illustrations; this one will be 
the problem of the community. 

The community, as I see it, is an 
association in which a number of 
people have rather full relationships 
with each other. It follows from this 
that a community is, first, a group of 
neighbors or relatives who know each 
other, a face-to-face or primary group; 
second, a diversified group as to age, 
sex, skill, function, and mutual service; 
third, a co-operative group in which 
many of the main activities of life are 
carried on by mutual or reciprocal 
services; fourth, a group having a 
sense of belonging or group identity; 
fifth, a rather small group, such as the 
family or small town, in which persons 
can know each other as whole indi- 
viduals, not as functional fragments. 
When the group under consideration 
is so large that its members do not 
know each other, the community 
disappears. 

This describes very briefly the kind 
of group, or something like it, in 
which human beings probably have 
lived for most of the thousands of 
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years of their existence. They have 
lived, in all probability, and most of 
them still live, in little groups of 
persons known well. These little 
groups of persons known well are 
communities, whether we call them 
families or villages or bands or what 
not. Their pervasive characteristic 
is the stability, intimacy, and com- 
pleteness of relationships that the 
persons in them have toward one 
another. Though distortions of these 
groups mark the course of history and 
degradation of their values takes 
place over and over again, these little 
groups of persons known well occur 
and recur as a kind of norm of social 
behavior and value. Human life 
normally seems to be in some such 
pattern. Departure from it in excess 
results in cultural and social decay 
and biological extinction. 

The community, in a word, lies 
within the human limit of acquaint- 
ance. This does not refer to the 
human association that comes through 
anonymous functional relations, nor 
to common membership in some 
special-interest group with a single 
area of contact. It refers, not to 
the abstract relationships of men with 
men as functions or elements of a 
great society, but to the association 
of whole, concrete, living, breathing 
persons with each other. Such rela- 
tionships on the part of any individual 
are limited to a rather small number 
of persons. A man is human, and 
because of inherent human limits 
cannot know many persons well. 
Such groups within the range of 
human acquaintance and only such 
groups, I think, are communities. 

This knowing persons well—work- 
ing, growing, living with them—is the 
most precious privilege that men have 
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in life. It is a privilege that arises 
from the fact of human limitation. 
Not mankind in general, not people 
in masses, parties, or classes, but ¢his 
man or woman, ¢hese persons, this 
child, and only this give central value 
to living. Without denying the impor- 
tance of the great group and far- 
ranging organizations, it remains true 
that only in persons in the concrete, in 
persons whom we know, may be found 
the contextual vividness and intimacy 
of life that makes behavior significant 
and real. Only in these primary 
groups or communities, as Cooley and 
others have suggested, do men find 
moral orientation and the habits of 
social responsibility. Only in them 
is a large measure of inner control in 
basic decisions and activities fostered 
in the pattern of personality. 

This central community of life is 
possible in small groups. When those 
limits are exceeded, the result, how- 
ever grandiose and massive, however 
refined in its specializations or power- 
ful in its productive effort, will be 
humanly disintegrative. In small 
groups, men find the essential con- 
text and quality of integrated, stable 
living. But the nature of the large 
group is quite different and cannot 
be a rightful substitute. Though the 
larger organizations have relevancy to 
the human problem and may be 
justified in their external results, 
they have not the inner, intrinsically 
human qualities of the community. 
They are justified only when created 
in behalf of the little group. When 
they become a competitor and a 
destroyer of the smaller group, as 
today they so often do, they are a 
mortal peril to our democratic and 
liberal culture and our stable life. 

The question is: Can a man live 
a good life when he knows only 
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fragments of persons? It is a simple 
question, almost naive. But it js 
fundamental. When a man knows 
only fragments of persons, as jg 
necessarily the case in mass groups, in 
great cities, in large-scale organiza. 
tions, and when other people in tum 
know only fragments of him, he can 
be integrated neither in experience 
nor in spirit. His life is broken, 
scattered, disunified. Because he has 
no communal life or love, no central 
wholeness or destiny with others, he 
is subject to whims from every 
quarter and to despotisms by every 
manipulator of power. He is little 
more than an aggregative and miscel- 
laneous collection of behaviors. He 
is not a whole person. Without 
community, the life of the spirit is for 
him impossible. His soul decays. His 
integrity is a meaningless word. 


ODAY these little groups are 
dying. In function and in power, 
in cultural richness and intensity, in 








population, and often in numbers | 


of units, they are far from holding 
their own in the Western world, 
Whether it be the family or the 
village, the open-country community 
or close-knit fully functional neighbor- 
hood groups that at times have been 
characteristic of cities, the com- 
munity is undergoing disintegration. 
Though many apologists will assert 
that this is merely a widespread 
substitution of one kind of com 
munity for another, I question this 
easy confidence. The special-interest 
groups such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Canning Club or the 
Bridge Club or the Sunday Evening 
Club that proliferate so extensively; 
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Retail Trade Association, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, are not and 
cannot be a substitute for the values 
of the true community. The trend 
away from the community is wide 
and strong. 

The facts of the decline are well 
known. As the Western world becomes 
more urban, the community life 
declines. The drainage of wealth 
and folk from the rural districts to 
the cities has become an erosive 
torrent. More than 51 per cent of 
the 3,072 counties in the United 
States are being depopulated, say 
Lively and Taeuber (and this does 
not include 13 counties wholly urban). 
The declining counties are rural. 
Where people go, wealth ordinarily 

More than twenty-five billion 
dollars are drained from the rural 
regions in a decade, incident to the 
migration to the cities, says O. E. 
Baker. This is in the form of educa- 
tional subsidies, interest payments, 
rentals, mortgage payments, and 
inheritance. All of it is rural wealth 
moving down a one-way road city- 
ward. It amounts to one-fifth of the 
value of the total crop and is an 
excess over wealth moving the other 
way. The educational subsidy alone 
paid by rural folk in educating their 
children, who then live their pro- 
ductive years in the city, amounts to 
$1,200,000,000 each year, or more 
than twelve billion dollars in a decade. 
In addition to this, rural people 
ordinarily must sell low and buy high 
because of the discriminatory effect 
of the tariff in favor of the city. 
Freight rates show the same dis- 
criminatory slant. So do educational, 
professional, and financial services 
and facilities, and the greater part of 
our cultural instruments and agencies. 
They are urban centered. 
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F THE cities had a sound and 

stable pattern of human life, we 
might accept this as a normal course 
of development. But this is not the 
case. The cities are parasitic and 
humanly disintegrative. In them- 
selves they seem incapable of survival 
except by increasingly unbalanced 
exploitation of areas and folk within 
and without their borders. There is 
much to indicate that this chronic 
imbalance of urban life is a major 
factor in the wars and panics of this 
area. It is a lack of balance evident 
in fields as far apart as economics 
and art or family life and professional 
sports. 

The facts of the cities’ failure have 
long been evident, but the bright 
lights too often have blinded us to 
them. Biologically, the cities cannot 
and do not reproduce themselves. 
They lack from 20 to 35 per cent in 
rate even to maintain their popula- 
tion. No American city of more than 
one hundred thousand population, 
except Salt Lake City, anywhere 
nearly reproduces itself. The divorce 
rate in cities is so high that the rate 
for the entire country has been raised 
by it to one divorce for every three or 
four marriages. Their suicide rates, 
their crime rates, their insanity and 
drunkenness rates, their juvenile- 
delinquency rates all seem to be 
beyond the point of tolerance for a 
stable society and in general are 
increasing. All are far higher than 
the corresponding rates in rural 
regions. Beyond these measurable 
data are other evidences of decay 
that are even more significant though 
less measurable. The moral and social 
irresponsibility in massive, anony- 
mous societies is one of these seeds 
of disaster. The increasing tendency 
of external enforcements and authori- 
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tarian controls to replace self-guidance 
and inner responsibility is another. 
The indifference, callousness, the stony 
egotism of urban speed and competi- 
tion are others. 

The city today lives by consuming 
ever-new migrations of youth and 
wealth. Now the supposedly inex- 
haustible periphery of our resources 
called “‘the wilderness” is nearly 
gone. The ghost towns, the depleted 
human stocks, the exhausted family 
lines, the tenant farms and empty 
countrysides, the wandering farm 
workers, the slashed timber areas and 
the terribly eroded soils, the drained- 
out stores of petroleum, copper, iron, 
lead, the reduction even of the water 
tables in our land, the floods and 
failure to control them, the business 
booms and busts, and the wars— 
always the wars—are part of the 
urban pattern of instability, conquest, 
and decay. These are the costs, or 
in part the costs, of our failure to 
maintain the true community. Ours 
is a brilliant, kinetic civilization; but 
if it continues to consume its human 
resources, its communities, its natural 
wealth and potential without return, 
it will die out shortly like a spent 
explosion. 


HY do modern men fail to live 

within a human balance and 
normal limitation? The causes are, of 
course, very complex. Many inter- 
pretations can be given. Austin Free- 
man has brilliantly interpreted it as 
largely the effect of mechanism on 
society. Adolphe Coste, Emile Durk- 
heim, Raymond Pearl, and others 
would interpret it in terms of 


increasing density of population. 
Ellsworth Huntington would give 
climate and geography first place. 
And so it goes. 


As a matter of fact, 
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the causes are probably plural and 
mutually interactive. It would be 
possible to find an ideological cause 
or variable, a social, a psychological, 
a geographical, a technological cause, 
and each would be correct no doubt 
if considered not alone but in reference 
to the others. 

One of these underlying causes may 
well be the profound change in type 
of human relationships and in evalua. 
tion of those relationships that has 
taken place in respect to the com. 
munity. Plato points out in Tix 
Republic that when citizens demand 
more luxuries, a greater degree of 
division of labor and specialization 
of product, on the one hand, and more 
wars of conquest, on the other, 
become necessary. At that point 
Plato rather lets go of the problem 
and turns to other things. He might 
have gone further. In the same vein 
of fanciful simplification, he might 
have added that when productive 
action in this primitive group became 
separated from consumptive action 
or enjoyment and were no longer 
combined in the same activity, a 
process of cleavage and spiritual dis. 
integration began which accounted 
not only for greatly increased material 
production, science, and power, but 
also for many of the wars, the class 
differences and conflicts, moral decay, 
and the final disintegration of his 
civilization. 


In terms of human relationships he 


might have pointed to the slow 
transformation of the primary human 
community where values were implicit 
and the relations of human being to 
human being were in a sense total. 
He might have pointed to a change 
there to another type of human 
association where values were defined 
and explicit and human being was 
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related to human being only in a 
number of specified and specialized 
ways. 

In the one case, the pattern of life 
was communal. It was communal 
among individuals known personally 
and fully to each other. It was 
closely knit, stable, spiritually secure. 
It was vital biologically, but the 
standard of living was primitive, pro- 
ductive power was low, and reason— 
the great disintegrator—was not much 
developed. The complex sciences and 
technologies, the fine arts, the instru- 
ments of luxury and leisure, and class 
division were comparatively unknown. 
In the other case, the human being 
was oriented not toward another 
human being but toward an external 
and transcendent objective. This ob- 
jective may have been God, the king, 
wages, wealth, power, the control or 
manipulation of matter, and, above 
all, production—not for use but for 
exchange. With these objectives came 
division of labor and function and 
extreme specialization. Power came 
and what, even then, was called 
progress. But with these came also 
the overurbanization of Greece, the 
decay of the family, the decline of the 
birth rate, the Peloponnesian Wars, 
and the end of Greek, free civilization. 
All this Plato might have added in 
his vein of fanciful simplification. 
The illustration would have limned 
out an important truth, though per- 
haps an un-Platonic one. 


N MODERN times, the substitu- 

tion for the community of a 
multiplicity of special-interest groups 
is one aspect of the movement from 
implicit and total human relationships 
to explicit and specialized ones. Mass 
technologies and highly rationalized 
productive methods follow. Char- 
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acteristic of these technologies and 
methods are objectives which are 
transcendent rather than immanently 
human. Mass objectives such as ten 
million tons of steel or a twenty 
billion dollar loan or ten million 
readers, which perceptually can be 
no more than abstractions so far as 
human experience is concerned, are 
marks of the modern tendency to 
abandon human limits and balances 
and to reorient action on some other 
principle. 

The techniques of mass production 
in manufacturing, publishing, educa- 
tion, sport, war, transportation, and 
agriculture are not oriented toward 
the human being in his relation to 
another human being or to a group of 
known persons. They exceed these 
normal human limits and prosper by 
the excess. They are adjusted to the 
mass, the nature of which is very 
different from that of human beings 
in a community. They are adjusted 
to material or persons massed together 
in the name of some fragmental 
function such as mass buying power, 
a mass target, a mass objective of one 
kind or another. This objective is 
essentially anonymous, impersonal, 
specialized, and fragmental. Its mod- 
ern agencies are mass technology and 
mass marketing. It illustrates both 
the brilliant positive achievements 
and the fataliy destructive tendencies 
of this era. 

The result, or one of the results, is 
a society in which those closest to the 
sciences and technologies are being 
eliminated. The persons to whom the 
greatest benefits presumably accrue 
from mass technology, mass educa- 
tion, mass war, mass art, and mass 
agriculture are disappearing from the 
earth. This is largely a consequence 
of techniques and methods which no 
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longer are oriented on the human 
being in his normal community. The 
professional groups, the business 
groups, as well as the owners and 
operators of the industrialized black- 
dirt farms, do not reproduce them- 
selves. The future population of 
America for the most part is coming 
from areas with the poorest soil, the 
lowest income, the least education, 
and the least contact with modern 
technology in the country. In the 
more modern economies, the children 
and many women are economic lia- 
bilities. Goods and machines that 
are produced, we had supposed, to 
make life more possible and appro- 
priate in the world tend among 
widespread groups of people to make 
life instead less possible and _ less 
appropriate. 

We have produced what may be 
called a brilliant but dio/ytic or 
biocidal culture. This biolytic or 
life-killing effect often is differential: 
those most closely involved in that 
culture are consumed or extinguished; 
those farthest from that flame may be 
multiplied. If repeated wars do not 
accomplish our destruction, our mass 
technologies and urban ideologies 
probably will. They are in fact all 
part and parcel of the same thing. 
We have built a society on excess in 
which the human being in his family 
and community is inappropriate. The 
gods, who really are ourselves, will 
destroy us for that excess. Perhaps 
they have already begun. 

William James, decades ago, com- 
pared the modern age of science and 
technology to a baby drowning in a 
bathtub. The baby turned on the 
water but does not know how to 
turn it off. 
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OW can numan beings be made 
once more appropriate in the 
world? It is the great question of 
this age. It is, of course, far beyond 
my power to answer. I can only 
suggest several lines of attack on the 
problem. I believe them necessary 
if we wish our free, democratic, 
human-centered culture to survive. 
First, there must be educational and 
cultural reorientation. The human 
being within the normal limits and 
environment of his community must 
be made the objective of educational 
effort. This is community-centered 
education. It should apply not only 
to the schools and colleges but in 
some measure to the laboratories and 
research centers, professional schools 
and technological institutes. Scien- 
tific indifferentism and technological 
irresponsibility too often are masked 
behind what is called scientific 
objectivity. 
The Danish folk schools have been 
a thrilling example of education on a 
community and regional basis. The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture with its 4-H Clubs and the 
Future Farmers of America has ob- 
tained excellent results within limited 
educational areas and levels. The 
junior colleges and the small colleges 
of America have a unique oppor- 
tunity to initiate and carry through 
community-centered programs of edu- 
cation for all age-levels. Some of 
them have done so, but in general the 
problem is only a minor interest in 
American education and usually is 
smothered by more urgent ambitions. 
As for the more general cultural 
agencies such as organized recreations 


and sports, publications, many of 
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Bureaucracy, Standardization, and 
Liberal Arts 


By GEORGE SIMPSON 


Evidences of Mass Production in Higher Education 


HOUGH we have been en- 
gulfed in waves of controversy 
concerning the liberal-arts col- 
lege, there has been little analysis of 
the way in which its organizational 
structure defeats the educational aims 
it purportedly serves. Higher educa- 
tion has become a leading example of 
the bureaucratization of personality 
which it supposedly makes manifest 
to the student in order that he may 
combat anti-democratic influences. In 
sum, higher education has become 
part and parcel of that social process 
which it is its very business to trans- 
valuate, criticize, and establish on 
sound liberal principles. 

It is time to return to first prin- 
ciples by relating the organizational 
structure of the liberal-arts college to 
the aims and purposes of higher educa- 
tion. Such education is peculiarly a 
personal relationship between teacher 
and student, what the sociologists call 
a primary-group or a face-to-face 
relationship. It is an_ intellectual 
adventure which goes on between a 
younger, less-trained person and an 
older, better-trained person. It should 
not be a cut-and-dried presentation of 
accumulated knowledge purveyed by 
individuals tired of saying the same 
things and anxious to get on with 
their own research. Nor is it—in 


principle and aim—a sort of totali- 
tarian party-congress in which a 
“leader” ascends the lecturer’s plat- 
form and talks past the ears, or at best 
into the waiting notebooks, of an 
assembled group, some of whom can 
scarcely see him but all of whom can 
hear him, often over a loud-speaker, 
and sometimes in quonset huts some 
acres removed from the source of 
inspiration in another building on 
the campus. 

The liberal-arts college has made 
higher education an impersonal affair 
in which the student is lucky if, 
during the course of four years of 
study, he gets to know one faculty 
member well. The faculty members, 
on their part, overloaded with stu- 
dents, treat them as members of a 
category, not as individuals. All 
sorts of devices are used to make the 
whole process mechanical, such as 
standardized true-and-false tests, fill- 
in questions, multiple-choice ques- 
tions, matching questions, and a host 
of other techniques which aid the 
teacher to mark the student without 
knowing whether he can think about 
a problem rigorously and systemat- 
ically. Into the maw of this monster 
we call education—which has come 
to be governed more and more 
by administrators, registrars, housing 
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expediters, and bursars, like a Grand 
Hotel which cannot have its guests 
stay overlong but which gives them 
a Grand Tour in a hurry—is thrust 
the puny individual student, who is 
taught how to get along in our com- 
plex society by thus becoming adjusted 
to the bureaucratization of person- 
ality early in the game. Even where 
guidance and placement examinations 
are held at initiation into this great 
standardizing adventure, the whole 
process is mechanical: the student 
fills out forms, answers short-answer 
questions, and undergoes all sorts 
of routine examinations. When his 
record is finally filled with credits, he 
is stamped out with a degree, and is 
presumed to be mentally as well as 
chronologically ready for the world. 

And to be sure he is. He has 
become completely adjusted to being 
grist for a bureaucratic mill and can 
take his place in that vast army of our 
citizenry who have been deprived of 
their spontaneity and individuality 
by the very process of education 
which is supposed to teach them how 
to avoid such an end result. Never 
again will he raise his voice in protest 
against regimentation unless he him- 
self becomes the regimenter and 
denounces it while he invokes it. He 
is ready to have his life routinized and 
procedurized. No large corporation 
need hesitate about hiring him; he will 
never cause it any trouble or inveigh 
against the curse of bigness. 

This state of affairs exists not 
simply because boards of trustees are 
staffed with corporation executives, 
industrial potentates, and other guid- 
ing heads of non-educational bureauc- 
racies. It has occurred by the same 


evolution that has made bureaucracy 
the hallmark of social organization in 
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the twentieth century. The denuncia- 
tion of business influences in our 
liberal-arts institutions—indeed their 
abolition—will not solve this prob- 
lem, for its roots are much deeper. 
The forces that are at work here as 
elsewhere are: mass production, stand- 
ardization of product, specialization of 
function, interchangeability of parts, 
concealment of the structure behind 
an ideological facade which proclaims 
that all of this is democracy. 


HETHER it is a motor car, 

a refrigerator, or a washing 
machine, an electric clock, a pre- 
fabricated house, or an educational 
product bearing a Bachelor’s degree— 
if it is mass-produced, the aim is to 
make each unit of production indis- 
tinguishable from every other. Other- 
wise it cannot be mass-produced 
without incurring high labor costs for 
custom work and design and the 
other concomitants of individualiza- 
tion. To be sure, there are differences 
in models, but these models are also 
mass-produced on an assembly line 
and differ very much as a major in 
English literature differs from a major 
in English history. Their gloss is 
different but their underpinnings are 
the same. One great point in indus- 
try’s favor is that our industrial 
plants are geared and tooled to mass- 
produce—that is their aim and goal; 
whereas the liberal-arts college simply 
accepts mass production as a neces- 
sary evil and one which it is no part 
of its business to overcome. The 
result is that the methods of mass 
production in our educational factories 
are inferior to those in our industrial 
factories, since we have not intro- 
duced the most advanced _techno- 
logical improvements to achieve our 
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aim. ‘The reason is clear: we do not 
want to streamline our educational 
production methods at the same time 
that we are forced to do so by the 
pressure of registration. We neither 
reap the benefits of education nor do 
we acknowledge the evils of its 
traducing. We look for integrating 
principles, for a return to “eternal 
verities,” for all sorts of catch 
phrases, instead of coping with the 
material determinants of what we can 
do in a liberal-arts college under 
present conditions. Perhaps the inte- 
grating principle could be the recog- 
nition of the bureaucratization of the 
individual in contemporary American 
culture (including higher education), 
the enunciation of this principle imme- 
diately upon the student’s entrance 
into the halls of learning, and its 
continual stressing and re-stressing 
throughout his four-year sojourn. 
Instead, we thrust the student 
through the mill of orientation exami- 
nations, required courses without any 
thread of relationship among them, 
large classes where the instructor or, 
worse yet, lecturer, never learns the 
name of the student, and where it is 
not at all uncommon for the student 
not to know the name of the instructor 
or lecturer. In some of our great 
widely publicized institutions, the 
student rides to class on a large 
elevator for which he stands in line 
between classes, is pushed around at 
mealtime, returns to his lodgings at 
the end of each day with a pile of 
assorted assignments in a number of 
subjects, and accidentally, as the 
years roll by, picks up some informa- 
tion that may prove valuable to him. 
Much of what turns out to be valuable 
is so sheerly because of the fact that 
the student is growing older at the 


same time as, by a sort of osmosis, 
some ideas are seeping into him from 
the welter of the intellectual jamboree 
in which he has been taking part. 
This situation is now blamed 
upon the influx of veterans. Actually, 
the veteran has only accentuated 
and expedited pre-existing tendencies. 
There is nothing that the hordes of 
veterans have done to the liberal-arts 
college that the liberal-arts college 
was not permitting to be done to it 
long before the war. The veteran 
merely serves as a contemporary 
excuse for a _ responsibility which 
American higher education disowns 
through its refusal to become the 
critic of the organizational structure 
which has been forced upon it as well 
as upon other modern social institu- 
tions. What has been worsened is 
the extent of the standardization and 
bureaucratization which has _ been 
visited upon the veteran. He arrives 
at college with the influence of the 
armed forces still strong, and the 
college tends to strengthen all the 
influences which have been at work 
on him during his period of military 
service: a hierarchical system of influ- 
ences without regard to intellectual 
ability, formal procedure as a sub- 
stitute for penetration into problems, 
brass-hat pomp and ceremony as the 
window dressing for regimentation. 
The liberal-arts college becomes the 
medium for intensifying the anti- 
democratic influences which affect the 
individual in our society. The sanctity 
of the individual, respect for per- 
sonality, the right to develop one’s 
individual potentialities, all these are 
lost in the scuffle of course require- 
ments, examinations, lectures, and 
crowded housing conditions. The 
liberal-arts college has become the 
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intellectual counterpart of a New 
York subway rush. Actually, of 
course, the old days are gone and 
mass production is here to stay. 


T THE end of every assembly 
line in the factory there is a 
department which tests each unit as 
it comes by; and at the end of the 
educational assembly line in the 
liberal-arts college there is a test of 
what the individual is supposed to 
have learned from the department. 
Now what an individual has learned 
is best shown by his ability to solve 
problems in the field of knowledge 
which he has studied in a course. But 
to test this ability would require 
extensive analysis by the student of a 
battery of problems in the course, 
including, perhaps, some new ones 
upon which he is to use the tools and 
techniques of inquiry which he has 
amassed. This in turn requires that 
the instructor or teacher be able to 
give long and detailed attention to 
each individual and his development, 
as well as to his growth and capacity 
to handle problems. This assumes 
that the teacher has sufficient time 
and energy for personal conference 
with the student and for the reading 
of papers which display the student’s 
command of the tools of the subject 
and his ability to think through a 
problem. This the teacher does not 
have today. In addition, it is not at 
all unusual for him to accept as 
standards of attainment marks on 
examinations which are based on mass- 
production techniques, even though 
individual attention may be possible. 
The mechanics of mass production 
have become so institutionalized that 
they are used even when unnecessary. 
The upshot is that we have sub- 
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stituted for the solution of problems 
a cueing system whereby a student’s 
knowledge is tested by his ability to 
fill in words at the end of a sentence, 
or to choose the right ending bn 
a logical proposition (the so-called 
multiple-choice question), or to match 
one series of words with another series 
of words so that he proves that he 
knows two things that go together 
(like 1776 and the Declaration of 
Independence). This is particularly 
unfortunate in the social sciences, 
where our most important problems 
are the ones we have not yet solved, 

But what else are we to do with the 
mobs storming the citadels of higher 
learning? Think of the job entailed, 
of the personnel necessary, of the 
money needed to really discover 
whether a student knows how to 
think like a biologist, a sociologist, a 
physicist, or an economist. We have 
no time to test whether a student can 
propound a searching hypothesis con- 
cerning the relationship between data, 
and offer techniques for handling the 
data. In case of questions where the 
student himself fills in the end of 
the sentence, there appears to be the 
assumption that the student is going 
to go through life with other people 
uttering one part of a sentence and the 
student completing it. Here the stu- 
dent picks up a mass of this and that 
which he learns to tag on to what 
appears to be a comprehensible begin- 
ning. In the case of the so-called 
“true-or-false”” questions, we trans- 
form the world into a yea-nay affair 
which is devoid of contexts and lives 
only by absolutes. There is very 
little to mark here, and in some 
institutions marking is done mechan- 
ically. The paper is put through a 
Hollerith machine and drops down 
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into the slot where other papers with 
an equal number of “incorrect” 
answers repose. In the not too distant 
future we may even expect to see a 
decided improvement; we shall be 
able to put the student through the 
Hollerith machine and observe at 
one fell swoop all his errors in all the 
courses he has been taking. Thus, in 
one examination every semester— 
something like a medical check-up— 
we shall be able to mark a student 
and see if he is properly standardized 
in knowledge. 


HE interdependence of parts and 

functions in industrial produc- 
tion has its counterpart in the division 
of labor in subject-matter in higher 
education. In so far as this relates to 
the education of engineers, doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, business admin- 
istrators, accountants, and other tech- 
nical workers, there can be no serious 
quarrel with it. But when this 
specialization of function with its 
offshoots of specialization in history, 
or economics, or sociology, or govern- 
ment, or physics, or chemistry, or 
biology, takes on the vocational sort 
of slant that so-called professional 
training does, it can do nothing but 
harm. As the arts and pure sciences 
have developed, they have carried with 
them a circumscription of subject- 
matter and specialization within them 
that has necessarily narrowed the 
vision of their practitioners, even 
those who teach on college and uni- 
versity faculties. How much more 
do they narrow the vision of students 
who are groping their way into the 
maze of accumulated knowledge that 
we have amassed, and who do not 
even have the advantage of high 
efficiency in some one field. 


The threads that run through the 
specialties are very tenuous and 
almost always break. The training 
of our college and university teachers 
militates against their success in 
relating subject-matters to each other, 
and the vested interests of depart- 
ments and subsidiary schools in a 
university will fight against the 
upheaval that would be entailed by 
organizing the curriculum fer the 
purpose of making sense out of 
specialized fields of knowledge by 
interrelating them as disciplines as 
they are interrelated in problem 
coverage. Nothing has been more 
discouraging than the results of the 
introduction of so-called ‘“‘contem- 
porary civilization” courses into the 
colleges. These courses are supposed 
to deal with the problems common to 
the social sciences and to orient the 
student in the issues of modern life. 
Actually, they have become jousting 
grounds for the individual depart- 
ments of colleges in a struggle to see 
which can get more of its subject- 
matter into the curriculum wholesale. 
History struggles to get a whole year 
out of two years given to the course; 
economics seeks a year; sociology tries 
to get its foot in the door; and political 
science grinds its axe. In the scuffle, 
the so-called integrating principles 
have been lost; that is, if anybody 
knew what they were to begin with. 
These courses on many occasions 
become recruiting grounds for each of 
the individual social sciences to grab 
off students to specialize in the 
department in their junior and senior 
years, thus swelling the particular 
department’s enrollment, giving it 
more personnel, and increasing its 
power. In all of this the student is 
merely a tertium quid, a bewildered 
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spectator who, without knowing it, is 
watching an operation being per- 
formed on his own mind by a group 
of vested interests, each member of 
which is usually very busy being 
critical of interest groups in society 
at large. 

More sense will come out of all this 
if we explain to the students how this 
specialization of function came about, 
what its intellectual fruits are, and 
why it must be broken through by 
co-operative effort and joint under- 
standing. To some extent, this has 
been accomplished by individual fac- 
ulty members who have been able to 
break through the bureaucratization 
of knowledge and have attacked prob- 
lems as problems, let the academic 
chips fall where they may. Interest- 
ingly enough, this has been done by 
teachers of philosophy, which itself 
occupies a very nebulous place in the 
liberal-arts firmament today. 

The frustration which the industrial 
worker knows who performs the same 
minute operation every day upon a 
larger end product which he usually 
never sees in its entirety, is intensified 
tenfold in the modern scholastic 
worker—that is, the student—who 
wanders through classrooms and 
courses for four years hoping against 
hope that somewhere, somehow, things 
will fall into place and he will be 
able to get the jig-saw puzzle together. 
Vocational training (and professional 
training is here considered to be 
vocational) at least has the virtue of 
giving the student a direction and of 
adjusting him to the specialization 
which he is going to find outside. Of 
course, this frustration is somewhat 
relieved for the liberal-arts student by 
the knowledge that he will get a better 
job if he has an A.B. attached to his 
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name. By this kind of empty sym. 
bolism we have prepared him for a 
world which makes sense by his 
acceptance of bewilderment in the 
face of the very bureaucratization 
which undermines democratic respect 
for the individual and his capacity 
for contribution. 


N THE manufacture of machine 

tools (machines which operate to 
make other machines), there are 
certain types which permit one small 
part to be taken out and another 
substituted when a somewhat different 
kind of product is to be made, 
Similarly, in the manufacture of an 
educational product in the liberal-arts 
college today, the machine which 
makes this student product is so 
geared that one part may be removed 
and another part substituted. Thus, 
if a student has to fulfill a science 
“requirement”—that is, if he must 
get three or six hours credit in a 
course in a natural science—he may 
do so by taking either a course in 
chemistry, or a course in physics, or a 
course in geology, or a course in 
biology, or in some combination of 
these. The machine tool which turns 
out this product—namely, the liberal- 
arts college—is not concerned with 
which gauge, jig, or fixture is used. 
It is all quite impersonal, and credits 
accrue to the student by this process 
without regard to the fact that he is 
human. Then, there is, of course, 
the process whereby the student is 
exempted from taking certain types 
of courses altogether, on the ground 
that his interests do not require it: 
would-be doctors do not have to 
study economics, lawyers do not have 
to study biology, Indian chiefs do not 
have to study Greek and Latin. At 
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this point, the submachine lets them 
by on the assembly line. Since we 
are not sure what it is we want to 
produce in a liberal-arts college, we 
permit the parts that do the stamping 
or the molding or the casting to make 
products which have a veneer of 
individuality and an underlying stand- 
ardization of structure. In this way 
we cater to the different tastes and 
interests of students. 

But individuality cannot be achieved 
by using standardizing methods of 
production. What is achieved is 
pseudo individualization. The elective 
system actually results in a distortion 
of individuality by permitting indi- 
vidual choice without regard to the 
kind of problems which the individual 
is supposed to be trained to solve. 
The product is supposed to be a “‘good 
citizen,” an “intelligent modern man 
or woman,” through not having been 
required to undergo the rigorous 
development of logical methods of 
inquiry, or arrive at the achievement 
of an understanding of the structure 
of the natural, human, and social 
universe, or discover what it is 
that education is supposed to do. 
There is no reason presumably why 
students should learn what we know 
about children—in infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence—since all the 
students are going to do is rear them. 
As good citizens they will auto- 
matically rear them in the American 
way. Give the student an under- 
standing of the “finer things in life””— 
music, art, drama, literature—and 
children necessarily will be reared for 
participation in democracy. The fam- 
ily, which is the most important 
single influence in the molding of 
human behavior patterns, is studied 
in some far-off corner of the cur- 


riculum in a sociology department, 
and is thought to be namby-pamby 
stuff compared to the study of the 
soul of man in the fifteenth century, 
the break-up of the empire of Alex- 
ander the Great, or the structure of 
government in seventeenth-century 
France. 


HIS bureaucratization of the 

individual, with its standardizing 
effects and its narrowing of intel- 
lectual vision and social insight, is all 
carried on in the name of democracy. 
But true to the administrative deter- 
minants of our culture, we think of 
democracy in organizational terms— 
representative government, universal 
suffrage and the secret ballot, fed- 
eralism, group interests, balance of 
power. Democracy is a view of 
society and a purposive structuring 
of personality, however. It is not 
solely a technique of governance. 
And as a doctrine of the ordering of 
social relations and the structuring 
of personality, it places the greatest 
emphasis upon a rational solution of 
social, political, and economic prob- 
lems. It is, in short, a process of 
achieving a rational society and 
of developing individuals capable of 
accepting rational solutions. 

Respect for the individual and for 
human spontaneity is a basic attribute 
of American democracy, since every 
rational person has a share in democ- 
racy. But rationality is the ability 
to see or recognize the relations which 
are known to exist among things and 
people, and in its highest reaches 
it is the ability to see new relations 
between things and people. The 
organizational forces which have taken 
hold of our society, however, serve to 
cloud these relations by structuring 
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the personality to acceptance of 
administrative devices as solutions 
to substantive problems. Education 
in the liberal-arts college, which is 
supposed to train for democratic 
leadership, has now come to embody 
the same emphasis. While we pro- 
claim our allegiance to education for 
given social values, the very organi- 
zational form in which we try to 
convey these values structures the 
personality in the opposite direction. 
Thus, spontaneity is stifled by the 
tremendous effort which each indi- 
vidual has to make in order to accept 
what is enforced upon him. Cen- 
tralized control of the agencies of 
modern communication—the radio, 
the movies, the press—has replaced 
what used to be called “constructive 
use of leisure time.” ‘‘Spectatoritis” 
is a disease nursed by large organiza- 
tions which exist on the money people 
pay for seeing how it is done— 
whether in baseball or broadcasting. 
The standardization of industrial 
products and the accompanying cen- 
tralized control of production of goods 
in the hands of a few groups and their 
managers have deprived the indi- 
vidual of the creative outlet. Every- 
body else seems to be doing everything 
else for everybody. As George Sabine 
of Cornell University has written: 
The engineering knowledge required to 
set up a system of mass production is 
relatively perfect; the knowledge needed 
to cushion the effects of the system on the 
human organism and on the social struc- 
ture is by comparison nonexistent... . 
Even more serious than the defect of 
knowledge, however, is the fact that 


conceptions of policy too are seriously 
out of balance and in general have been 
persistently so even in the liberal social 
philosophy that directed the industrial- 
izing of Western Europe. 


Progress has 
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been identified with the increase jp 
production, the opening to the individual 
of a wider range of choices, and his 
mobility in the social structure. The 
are unquestionably great goods, but there 
are limiting factors in their attainment 
which an intelligent policy cannot neglect, 
For the capacity to make choices that are 
not merely futile or to use opportunities 
with satisfaction is dependent both jp 
origin and in exercise on social organiza. 
tion and stability." 


The social organization of the | 


modern liberal-arts college, particu. 
larly as regards the student and his 
studies, places a premium not on the 
solution of problems vital to moder 
man but upon the amassing of credits 
sufficient for a degree, with the 
concealed major premise that by 
dabbling in several departments and 
then concentrating in a_ specialty 
unconnected in curriculum or problem 
coverage with any other, the student 
is readied for democratic participa 
tion. What the student is thus 
readied for is bureaucratic participa 
tion. Higher education has become 
as formalized as mass production; this 
is known in industrial management 
as human engineering—a self-contra- 
diction in democratic terms but one 
much lauded in our society. 

To say that we are educating for 
democracy because we are giving 90 
many persons opportunity for educa- 
tional advancement is utterly mean- 
ingless unless we understand what 
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kind of personality the educational | 
process sets store by. To warp | 


spontaneity and to achieve standardi- 
zation in the name of democracy is 4 
form of deception in which individual 
self-consciousness deems itself rational 


because it responds in harmony with | 


[Continued on page 169] 
1 Philosophical Review, LVII (January, 1948), p- 26 
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The Biographical Approach in 
American History 


By MARION DARGAN 


The Advantages of a Course in American Biography 


T THE age of eighty-three 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote that he remembered 

his grandmother well and that “‘she 
remembered moving out of Boston 
when the British troops came in at 
the beginning of the Revolution.”? 
This comparative brevity of our his- 
tory suggests the possibility of study- 
ing representative Americans for a 
few generations. The persons selected 
for study could be arranged in seven 
generations, each of these being then 
divided into regional groups. There 
is little need to memorize the dates 
for each individual as students can 
learn to associate contemporaries, as 
well as neighbors, who lived in the 
same section. The study of suc- 
cessive generations keeps one on the 
alert to note, among other phenomena, 
the appearance of the first genuine 
Americans, and the decline or progress 
of education. The individuals studied 
in each generation will naturally rep- 
resent various sections, social classes, 
and occupations. 

Such an idea is no novelty: it has 
been used in universities and colleges 
from New England to the Pacific 
Coast. Carl Russell Fish was an 
outstanding pioneer in this field. He 
had a rare gift for understanding 
personalities, and worked out an 


"Biddle, Francis. Mr. Justice Holmes. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. p. 21. 


excellent organization for such a 
course, dividing the people he took 
into six generations, and subdivid- 
ing them into state or sectional 
groups. His course on Representa- 
tive Americans was very popular at 
the University of Wisconsin, as well 
as at Harvard and Stanford where he 
sometimes taught in the summer.’ 
His public lectures on Founders of 
the Republic were also in great 
demand throughout Wisconsin. 

Since 1936 I have taught a year- 
round course in American biography 
in the University of New Mexico. 
I have found such pleasure and 
enjoyment in this work that I should 
like to call attention to the advan- 
tages of the biographical approach. 
Teachers of both history and English 
might do well to consider them 
carefully. 

A course in American biography 
makes a strong appeal to the interest 
of the students. Since many high 
schools give excellent courses in Ameri- 
can history in the senior year, uni- 
versity students are apt to regard 
another course in United States his- 
tory as an unwelcome repetition. 
A course in biography, however, 
appeals to them as something new 


“Louise P. Kellogg stated shortly after Carl 
Fish’s death, that his Representative Americans 
was “the most popular course in Wisconsin’s 
curriculum.” Wisconsin Magazine of History, XV1 
(September, 1932), Pp. 99 
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and different. They find much that 
is new—new books with new and 
often contradictory points of view, 
and also excellent opportunities to be- 
come acquainted with new and inter- 
esting persons as well as to strive for 
a better understanding of old friends. 
Biography makes history dramatic. 
Students find it more exciting to read 
a life of Grant or Lee than to study a 
history of the Civil War. The inter- 
est of a well-written biography enables 
the reader to rely largely on involun- 
tary attention. Consequently students 
are sometimes inclined to conclude 
that “‘biography is the royal road to 
learning in the field of history.” 
The biography course not only has 
a different approach; it has an 
approach as broad as life itself. It 
includes the artist, doctor, and writer, 
as well as the soldier, merchant, and 
politician. In such a course many 
of the students will be able to do 
some of their work on persons in 
their special fields of interest. Some 
of their reading can be correlated 
with courses in English, government, 
and science. If students are required 
to give special reports, majors may be 
given first choice in their particular 
fields. Students who are debating 
the question of their life work find it 
helpful to read biographies of well- 
known persons who followed the 
professions they are considering. In 
this way several of my students have 
been able to get previews of the pro- 
fessions they are practicing today. 
Biography possesses much of the 
appeal that fiction has in its emphasis 
on the individual, on incident, on 
dialogue, and on characterization. 
While there are many inferior biog- 
raphies, the English language is 
especially rich in great biographies, 
characterized by patient scholarship, 
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fair interpretation, and literary charm, 
Books like Benjamin Franklin, by 
Carl Van Doren, and Grover Clevelang 
by Allan Nevins, make biography ; 
fascinating field in which to work. 
Public libraries report that biog. 
raphy is one of the most popular 
non-fiction subjects with the general 
reading public. This means that itis 
one of the most potent forces affecting 
the lives of people who read. It als 
suggests the probability that a com. 
prehensive biography course will be 
more influential in directing the read. 
ing of students after graduation than 
the average course in history. Pub. 
lishers find it easier to sell biographies 
of persons who are already known to 
the reading public. Students who 
complete a year course in American 
biography are likely to retain some 
lively memories that will stimulate 
them to further reading when they 
have the time. Naturally some dis 
cussions satisfy the desire for informa. 
tion. One needs to cultivate the 








knack of saying just enough about a 
book to sharpen the desire to read 
it. The effect will vary with the ind 
vidual, but the effort is worth while. 
The habit of reading biography is one 
of the richest prizes a_ university 
graduate can take with him when he | 
leaves the campus, for biography is | 
magic key which enables one to enter | 
into exciting action, enjoy the com- 


panionship of great minds, be inspired } 


by noble lives. 


F ONE wishes to take the most | 

practical method of developing the 
historical judgment and critical ability 
of his students, he will do well to 
start with biography rather than with | 
history. Historical works are packed | 
with important facts which have been | 
condensed by experts. An immature | 
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student finds it difficult to condense 
them further, so he uses a “copying 
style” of note-taking. Biographies 
contain many unimportant details: 
they practically force one to choose 
the facts of most significance. 

Readers are frequently slow to take 
a critical attitude toward works of 
history. One might read a volume 
of Channing’s History of the United 
States through without presuming to 
criticize the work of such a famous 
historian. But a biography is so 
personal, the reader can hardly escape 
the question of the author’s fairness 
toward his leading characters. If he 
defends his hero on every occasion 
and hurls angry epithets at those who 
opposed him, even the most inex- 
perienced reader will realize that the 
book is biased. Some one has said 
that gossips apply instinctively the 
criticism which has to be carefully 
taught to graduate students. Readers 
of biography find occasional bits of 
gossip and have to be on guard against 
accepting everything they read. 
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I believe in allowing students to 
read a variety of material: auto- 
biographies, collective biography, and 
various other types of biography: 
popular biographies (both laudatory 
and debunking), as well as scholarly 
ones like Lincoln the President, by 
Randall, and R. E. Lee, by Freeman. 
Students are more likely to enjoy 
reading biography if they are allowed 
to find their own level; and they can 
develop their critical faculties while 
learning to distinguish between vari- 
ous types. 

One more point. In a democratic 
society the men and women who 
occupy key positions are selected by 
the people. Choosing the best indi- 
viduals for places of trust is one of 
our most important responsibilities. 
If handled properly, the biography 
course may equip future citizens to 
evaluate current leaders more criti- 
cally and see them in a truer per- 
spective. Thus wider use of the 
biography course might tend to give us 
better leaders and better government. 

[Vol. XX, No. 3] 


Medium-Large Universities in 
Other Lands 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Institutions Enrolling from Five Thousand to Ten Thousand Students 


N ARTICLE, “The World’s 

| A Largest Universities,” pub- 
lished in the December issue 

of this magazine! reported that there 
were 27 universities—the largest uni- 
versities in the world outside the 
United States—with enrollments of 


*XIX (December, 1948), pp. 453-56. 


more than ten thousand students. 
We shall now consider the next class— 
those enrolling from five thousand to 
ten thousand students—and shall note 
where these are located and how 
many foreign universities are within 
those bounds. 

Surprise will probably be our first 
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reaction when we learn that the 
number of such universities in all the 
world outside the United States is 
a few more than fifty. About thirty 
of these are on the continent of 
Europe, eleven are in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, six are in 
the Far East, and perhaps five or six 
in Latin America. There are a few 
blank spots in the report at present 
because of the great difficulty of 
obtaining complete and up-to-date 
statistics from a few of the universities 
in some parts of the world. 

In France, though professors write 
excitedly of “le surpeuplement des 
universités,” only six of the sixteen 
universities outside Paris have enroll- 
ments of five thousand. Italy also 
has six universities in the more 
than five thousand class, as well as 
six having enrollments above ten 
thousand. Poland apparently has 
three in the spread considered in this 
article. In Britain there are only two 
in this class—the ancient universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Elsewhere 
in the British Commonwealth the 
universities of Melbourne and Sydney 
in Australia are at the top of the 
bracket, as are also McGill and the 
University of British Columbia in 
Canada. In the Union of South 
Africa, the only university in the class 
is Witwatersrand at Johannesburg in 
the Transvaal. In India the uni- 
versities at Agra and Andhra are at 
the top of this bracket, but each is a 
federation of a substantial number of 
relatively small affiliated colleges. 

In the American zone of occupation 
in Germany the universities at Munich 
and Erlangen are in the bracket, as 
are also Bonn, Gottingen, and Ham- 
burg in the British zone, Mainz in 
the French zone, and Berlin in the 
Russian zone. 
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There is one institution in this 
enrollment group in each of the fol. 
lowing countries of Europe: Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Denmark 
Norway, and Czechoslovakia. Perhaps 
it should be reiterated that in all 
the larger countries of Europe, includ. 
ing Spain and Czechoslovakia, there i 
at least one institution at the national 
capital which exceeds ten thousand 
enrollment and is therefore above 
the segment here discussed. Italy, 
notably, has no fewer than six uni. 
versities in the bracket above ten 
thousand. Casual references indicate 
that probably the universities of 
Moscow and Leningrad have about 
eight thousand students each, and 
that very few if any other institutions 
in the Soviet Union pass the five. 
thousand point; but precise and recent 
figures have not been obtained. 

In East Asia there are half a 
dozen universities of this size. Four 
are in Japan, one in China, and one 
in Korea. In Latin America the 
number is not large but is difficult to 
state with precision. The University 
of Chile is in this bracket, and 
probably not more than one of the 
universities of Mexico. Peru and 
Uruguay have one each in this cate- 
gory. Probably one or two of the 
universities of Argentina belong here, 
and possibly two or three of the 
universities in Brazil. Unfortunately, 
the figures are not at hand. The 
vast majority of the approximately 75 
universities of Latin America have 
enrollments of less than five thousand. 


SIMPLE tabulation of enroll- 
ment figures, as reported for 
various dates within the past two 
years, in some instances by the head 
of the institution and in other instances 
by some other official or governmental 
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MEDIUM-LARGE UNIVERSITIES 


source, follows here. The universities 
outside the United States having 
between 5,000 and 9,999 students, as 
reported for various dates from 1946 
to 1948, are listed with their enroll- 
ment figures in Table I. 

We have named 51 universities in 
twenty-three nations. In view of the 
fact that the list is admittedly not 
quite complete, it may be fair to 
assume that somewhat more than 
one-third of a million students are 
enrolled in universities of this size, 
exclusive of those in the United 
States. The reader will be tolerant, 
too, of the possibility that a few of 
the universities named have, before 
he sees this article, moved up into 
the highest bracket; and that some 
not named may have passed the five 
thousand point. 

Figures for 1947 for colleges and 
universities in the United States, 
roughly comparable in point of time 
with the figures reported herein, 
indicate that we have in this country 
more than fifty institutions of this 
size, enrolling a total of somewhere 
in the neighborhood of four hundred 
thousand students. Thus, putting 
aside for a moment the disparities 
which make summations and com- 
parisons of extremely limited useful- 
ness, the statement may be hazarded 
that there are slightly more than 
one hundred universities this size in 
the world, with an aggregate enroll- 
ment of about three-quarters of a 
million students. 

This may be considered in relation 
to the finding mentioned in the 
earlier article cited—that about 65 
universities in the world have enroll- 
ments of ten thousand or more, and 
an aggregate of somewhat more than 
one million students. If we accept 
the estimate that the total of uni- 
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UNIVERSITIES OUTSIDE THE UNiTED STATES 
Havinc ENROLLMENTS BETWEEN FIvE 
THOUSAND AND TEN THOUSAND 





























Universities [Students || Universities [Students 
(1) (2) _ (1) (2) _ 
France— Germany (Cont.) 
Bordeaux..... 5,455 Gottingen... .| 5,420 
BS fs 06% 65a 5,321 Hamburg... .. 5,202 
LIOR: 5 iow. . sf 6879 Mainz........] 6,173 
Rennes.......| 5,182 Munich...... 8,937 
Strasbourg....| 7,128 || Belgium— 
Toulouse. .... 5,050 Louvain...... 6,799 
Italy— Netherlands— 
Catania...... 7,612 Delft (Techni- 
Florence...... 6,860 cal Institute)| 5,104 
Genoa........| 7,946 || Spain— 
Messina...... 7,262 Barcelona... .| 5,230 
DEMAR. «5.655. 7,931 || Denmark— 
Padua........| 8,260 Copenhagen. .| 6,500 
Poland-— Norway— 
Lods........-] 98a? rib winnie 5,850 
POORER. ...<+.' 6,267 || Czechoslovakia— 
Wareaw...... 5,099 Masaryk 
Great Britain— (Brno)..... 8,620 
Cambridge... .| 6,813 |} Soviet Union— 
i eae 6,680 Moscow...... 8,000 
Australia— Leningrad... .| 8,000 
Melbourne... .} 8,547 || Japan— 
Sydney.......] 9,635 Keio (Tokyo) .| 6,620 
Canada— eee 9,916 
British Nihon (Tokyo)} 5,132 
Columbia. ..} 8,741 Waseda 
Laval. is..++. 5,900 (Tokyo)....} 8,111 
Manitoba..... 6,736 || China— 
McGill. ...... 8,756 Szechwan..... 5,091 
Union of South Korea— 
Africa— Seoul National] 7,206 
Witwatersrand] 5,372 || Chile— 
India— University of 
Agra (fed- ee 6,100 
erated)... ..] 9,936 || Peru— 
Andhra (fed- San Marcos 
erated).....| 9,245 (Lima)..... 7,927 
Germany*— Mexicot— 
Berlin........| 7,000 Guadalajara. .| 5,200 
Bonn.........| 6,000 || Uruguay— 
Erlangen... .. 5,620 Montevideo. . .} 7,199 








*Report not complete for all Germany. 
tReport not complete for Latin-American 
countries, especially Argentina and Brazil. 


versity students in the world is about 
four million, we shall then observe 
that approximately 48 per cent of 
them are attending about 170 institu- 
tions, of which about go are in the 
United States and about 80 in other 
countries—each such institution hav- 
ing five thousand or more students. 
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T WOULD appear, then, that a 

slight majority of the world’s stu- 
dents are in institutions of higher 
education which have fewer than five 
thousand students each; and that 
more than nine out of ten institutions 
of university level have enrollments 
of less than five thousand. Indeed, 
it will be found that many renowned 
centers of higher learning in many 
countries are in that class. If we 
exclude the United States from the 
computation, it will appear that not 
one out of twenty institutions of 
university grade is larger than that. 
The ratio is not so small in Europe, 
but the world balance is heavily 
weighted by the existence of hundreds 
of relatively small institutions in the 
Soviet Union, India, and China.? For 
example, comprehensive statistics of 
institutions of higher education in 
China, released by the Chinese 
National Ministry of Education as 
of April 1, 1948, show that, out of 
134 institutions of senior-college and 
university level, only one university 
had as many as five thousand stu- 
dents. Peculiarly enough, this one is 
in the large interior province of 
Szechwan, and not in any of the huge 
cities of the teeming coastal provinces, 
where one might expect to find it if he 
were unaware that those cities have a 
multiplicity of small institutions in 
lieu of fewer and larger ones. 

Perhaps it is a superfluous pre- 
caution to ask the reader again to 
understand that the figures in this 
article are not precisely comparable 
from institution to institution and 
from country to country for numerous 
reasons. To a limited extent they 


*Some reports and estimates of the numbers of 
universities and of the student populations in 
various countries appeared in the Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, October, 1948, pp. 265-69. 
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are necessarily fragmentary. Not only 
that, but the customs and standards 
of higher education vary so greatly in 
different parts of the world that it is 
impossible to say that the simple 
adjective “university-level” has any- 
thing approaching a rigidly uniform 
meaning. University-level education 
in the Soviet Union is based on ten 
years of prior formal education. In 
the United States it is based generally 
on twelve years; but our thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades are generally 
regarded as corresponding with the 
final two years of the secondary 
school in Western Europe. To obtain 
nearly comparable figures for the 
United States and France, for example, 
it is probably necessary either to 
subtract our Freshmen and _ Sopho-. 
mores or to add the French students 
in the upper two years of the secondary 
schools—the /ycées and the colleges. 
Moreover, some important fields of 
professional training long integrated 
into American universities are still 
largely beyond the pale of respecta- 
bility in other countries steeped in the 
academic tradition, and it is necessary 


to look outside the universities, in | 


a sometimes shadowy border zone 
wherein it is not easy to determine 
what is university level and what is 
not, in order to find advanced educa- 
tion in engineering or commerce or 
agriculture or the profession of teach- 
ing. The task of defining the neces- 
sary distinctions and classifications, at 
least for practical purposes, is not 
impossible, but it ought not to be 
underestimated. It will require con- 
tinuous study, correspondence, confer- 
ences, and interchanges of scholarly 
and scientific personnel; but these 
activities are increasingly recognized 
[Continued on page 169) 
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Functional Logic 


By JOHN HENRY MELZER 


A Practical Aid in Reading and Study 


NE of the significant develop- 
ments in postwar higher edu- 
cation is the interest of 
students in courses in logic, and the 
recognition of the importance of logic 
as a lower-division requirement by 
the administrations of several Mid- 
western universities, notably the 
University of Missouri and Ohio 
University. The interest on the one 
hand and the requirements on the 
other were based on an assumption 
that every college graduate needs to 
have a minimum basic skill in the 
processes of reasoning and that this 
skill could be taught in a course in 
logic. This was an assumption, how- 
ever, as no one had attempted to 
prove that logic would accomplish 
this result. The discussion which 
follows, presents significant proof that 
critical thinking ability can be in- 
creased through the functional teach- 
ing of elementary logic. The report 
will discuss the definition of ele- 
mentary logic as opposed to regular 
logic, techniques of teaching, tests 
used for verification, results of the 
testing, the validity of these results, 
and specific and general conclusions. 
First of all, it should be made clear 
what we mean by elementary logic. 
In content there is no basic difference 
between elementary logic and “‘regu- 
lar” logic. The basic concepts of 
logic cannot be made more elementary 
than they are. Elementary logic, 


however, does differ from regular 
logic in several minor respects. It is 
narrower in scope, because much time 
is spent in drilling basic processes of 
thought. This leaves little time for 
such luxuries as the mnemonic lines. 
Then, too, there are certain meta- 
physical assumptions which may or 
may not differ from regular logic. 
For centuries the truth or falsity of 
universals has been questioned, but 
in elementary logic we assume the 
truth or falsity of universals. This is 
done because we live by the assump- 
tion that various universals are true 
and false—for example, ‘‘Crime does 
not pay ’’—and because these assump- 
tions facilitate the teaching of imme- 
diate inference. 

There is, however, a radical differ- 
ence between the old method of 
teaching elementary and regular logic 
and the method of teaching used to 
accomplish the results detailed in this 
report. The old method was to teach 
logic as a content course. The stu- 
dent memorized the content of the 
logic textbook, worked out a few 
exercises—which amounted to stereo- 
typed examples—and handed them 
back to the instructor. The new 
method is to make the course as 
much as possible a non-content course. 
The student is taught a process of 
thought, drilled in it until he is able 
to use it, and then forced to apply 
the process to new situations in 
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further drills. Hence logic becomes 
functional rather than traditional, 
elementary, or regular. And it gets 
results. 

At the beginning of the course the 
instructor makes it clear that this is 
one course in the university in which 
it will be possible to ask a foolish 
question without being laughed at by 
the students or by the instructor. It 
is also made clear that a minimum of 
memory work will be required. All 
of the tests will be merely applications 
of learned principles. Then, in order 
to eliminate cheating in the prepara- 
tion of exercises, the students are 
assured that they will not be marked 
on the exercises but that each one will 
be called on in class. If each student 
does his own work, the rest will get 
the benefit of his mistakes. In pre- 
testing, the students are urged to do 
their best so that they can get 
an accurate measurement of their 
progress in mental development along- 
side the work done in class. So far, 
only one case of deliberate non- 
co-operation has been found. The 
cross-checking with other tests shows 
this up immediately. 

Symbolism is referred to in passing, 
in order to acquaint the student with 
the various types of symbolism used 
in some courses in logic. But so far 
as actual class work is concerned, 
absolutely no symbolism is_ used, 
because it was found that valuable 
time which could be utilized for drill 
was wasted, and because the symbols 
took the students a step farther away 
from the actual functional use of their 
logic in everyday critical discussion. 
The time saved by the elimination of 
symbolism is spent on making each 
student explain in ordinary every- 
day non-logical terms the reasoning 
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processes which make an argument 
valid or invalid. 

One of the outstanding faults with 
logic textbooks and the teaching of 
logic in the past has been the use of 
stereotyped, materially false, and fre. 
quently nonsensical examples and 
exercises. Even the better exercises 
were almost completely foreign to the 
ordinary arguments and experiences 
of the average student. These exam. 
ples and exercises have perhaps done 
more to tear down the practical value 
of logic than anything else. Logic 
is not a mere game to be played bya 
few cocky intellectuals! Logic is a 
deadly serious undertaking involving 
almost every phase of the lives of 
these young people. For this reason, 
at the beginning of the course each 
student is asked to put down, as 
nearly as possible in their original 
forms, three arguments which he feels 
unable to solve or which he suspects 
are fallacious. These arguments will 
be examined in the argument clinic 
at the end of the course. This pro- 
cedure not only provides a constant 
source of live and interesting examples 
and exercises but also provides a 
powerful motivation in the course. 


ANY minor techniques in the 

handling of basic material have 
been found to be very useful. For 
example, if obversion and conversion 
are taught before the square, it takes 
a full week for each member of the 
class to learn it; whereas if con- 
version and obversion are given after 
the square, the class has little trouble 
in mastering this process in one class 
session. Distribution in general, and 
especially the distribution of predicate 
terms, needs special techniques for 
handling. Other minor techniques, 
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FUNCTIONAL LOGIC 


such as the insistence on the use of 
subject ferm and predicate term in 
place of the simple subject and 
redicate, serve to clarify the relation- 
ship between terms in a proposition 
as distinguished from the use of 
subject and predicate in a sentence. 
The writer has experimented much 
with the material fallacies. They are 
very interesting and are very neces- 
sary for a complete knowledge of 
elementary logic. It was found, how- 
ever, that, when the material fallacies 
were given at the beginning of the 
course, it took two weeks for the class 
to master them thoroughly; but when 
they were given after mediate infer- 
ence, the class had no difficulty in 
mastering them in one or two class 
sessions. Then, too, there was diffi- 
culty in getting the class interested in 
immediate inference, which followed. 
Perhaps the most important tech- 
nique used is the drill connected with 
the categorical syllogism. Each stu- 
dent is required to be able to analyze 
the arguments, give the rule trans- 
gressed, and then explain in non- 
logical terms why the argument is 
invalid. It always gives the instructor 
a great deal of pleasure to see the 
students progress through this drill. 
At first, the difficulty of the assign- 
ment has the student rather non- 
eae Then, with patient plodding, 
e begins to clarify his reasoning. 
And finally, all of a sudden he sees it 
clearly and insists on being heard 
“right then and there.” He is heard 
right then and there. His confidence 
ishigh. He is eager to attack other 
arguments. Now he knows that he 
can use his logic. This knowledge 
gives him and his instructor a great 
deal of pleasure. This is the high 


point in the course. The rest is easy. 
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| ae taught in this way should 
increase the student’s ability to 
think critically. In order to test the 
efficacy of this particular approach, 
the well-known Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination Tests 21 and 22 
were given at the beginning and at 
the end of the course. Subsequently 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests were 
given a check on the O.S.P.E. 

The experiment started with the 
administration of Test 3 of the O.S. 
intelligence tests to a class of fresh- 
man logic students at the University 
of Missouri. Tests 1 and 2 were 
not given for lack of time. Test 3 
was selected because this was the 
most difficult part of the complete 
test. The result of this test was that 
the entire group showed an average 
increase of 62 per cent, and over half 
of this group showed increases of 
above 100 per cent. This came after 
a semester’s work in logic at Missouri. 
Then the tests were given to a group 
of Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores 
of all percentile groups (predomi- 
nantly the higher) at the University 
of Kentucky before and after a 
quarter’s work in logic. There was 
an average increase of 30 per cent on 
Test 3 of the O.S. tests, and an 
average increase of 18 per cent 
on the non-mnemonic comprehension 
(Directed Reading) test of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests. This was fol- 
lowed by an attempt to determine 
whether the same results could be 
obtained with a large class of fifty 
students and with a predominant 
emphasis on immediate inference 
(seven weeks) rather than mediate 
inference (one week). The results 
showed an over-all increase of 7 per 
cent on the intelligence quotient 
registered by the full O.S.P.E. in 
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spite of the fact that 11 students 
showed a decrease. It also showed 
an increase of 33 per cent on non- 
mnemonic comprehension, and an 
increase of 20 per cent on location of 
information, that is, use of an index 
and selection of key words. An aver- 
age increase of 9.6 per cent in 
intelligence-quotient scores was shown 
by 74 per cent of the class. Five 
of these students showed increases 
between 29 and 21 points, 7 showed 
increases between 17 and Io points, 
and the rest showed increases between 
10 and 2 points. 

One might conclude from these 
experiments, first, that very sig- 
nificant, although not validated, proof 
has been found to show that critical 
thinking can be taught; second, that 
the ability to think critically can be 
increased through a course in ele- 
mentary logic; third, that in so far as 
critical thinking is a measurement 
of it, intelligence quotient can be 
increased through elementary logic; 
fourth, that about twice as much 
increase can be achieved in a semester 
as in a quarter; fifth, that to achieve 
highly significant results, classes should 
be small; sixth, that as much time 
should be spent on mediate inference 
as on immediate inference; and, 
last, that elementary logic definitely 
increases comprehension in reading. 

Before trying the experiment, the 
writer talked over the project with 
Mr. Carter and Mr. Palmantier, who 
are in charge of the testing program 
at the University of Missouri (Mr. 
Carter has about 20,000 scores on 
the O.S.P.E.). Both of them were 
openly skeptical about getting any 
results at all, because they felt that a 
significant result would be equivalent 
to raising the intelligence quotient—a 
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phenomenon which was very unlikely 
to happen. When the results were 
shown to them, both were very much 
interested, if not astounded, agreed 
that the results were highly sig. 
nificant, and suggested that, in place 
of using a control group, one could 
check them with other tests such as 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests, 
These were used and abandoned, 
because the scores were so high on 
the first test that an increase on the 
second was hardly possible. Then 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests were 
used. These tests are (1) Rate and 
Comprehension (involving memory); 
(2) Directed Reading (no memory); 
(3) Poetry Comprehension; (4) Word 
Meaning; (5) Sentence Meaning; (6) 
Paragraph Comprehension; and (7) 
Location of Information. The first, 
third, fourth, and fifth tests were 
discarded, because the scores were so 
high on the first test that there was 
little room for improvement on the 
second. But Test (2), called Directed 
Reading, “designed to measure the 
pupil’s ability to comprehend general 
and specific situations expressed in 
the content without unduly stressing 
memory,” left room for improvement 
and was retained. Test (6), Para- 
graph Comprehension, which tested 


the ability to select the central topic | 
of the paragraph, was kept, even | 


though most of the students scored 30 
out of a possible 36 on the first test. 
Test (7), Location of Information, 
which involved the use of an index 
and selection of key words, was also 
retained. 


HE results obtained so far are sig- 
nificant—so significant that the 


writer would like to enlist the aid of 


[Continued on page 170] 
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Higher Education’s Social Role 


By EDWIN B. STEVENS 


As Developed in a State University under the Administration of Henry Suzzallo 


N APPRAISING tthe service of 

Henry Suzzallo to education, one 

may justly say that he was a 
prophet of a new day. In his inaugu- 
ral address he declared: 


The true university is never a mere 
child of time; it is a foster mother of things 
eternal. With the calm precise eye of 
science it examines human experience and 
fastens on the enduring. Its mission is 
to stabilize progress. It must know 
which of men’s dreams have _ been 
vagaries and which have been helpful 
aspirations. It searches the soul of 
history for values which have urged us 
unceasingly toward a finer civilization. 
In all trial, error, and success, which 
make up the gross fact of human action, 
it points the truths which give life a sure 
technique for worthy achievement. These 
truths and values are its discipline. It 
knots them into the minds of its youthful 
students until they become the working 
codes of honor of University men.! 

With this concept of the university, 
he dedicated himself to “the training 
of men and women for the highest 
responsibilities of American life” and, 
in the eleven years of his presidency, 
the University of Washington was an 
effective instrument of that dedication. 

The changes wrought in the Uni- 
versity of Washington during those 
years bear enduring testimony to 
President Suzzallo’s service. One of 


1The quotations which are given in this article 
have been taken from material in the Henry Suzzallo 
Library at the University of Washington and are 
used with the permission of Mrs. Henry Suzzallo. 


his earliest recommendations provided 
for the organization of a College of 
Business Administration, under the 
leadership of Carlton H. Parker, 
which served a clientéle of thousands 
of well-trained high-school graduates 
who had been barred from college 
because of requirements unrelated to 
their needs and interests. The College 
of Business Administration became 
the largest on the Pacific Coast and 
one of the few which at that time 
furnished advanced training for young 
men and women preparing for careers 
in industry. Later, this college con- 
tributed Howard Lewis to the faculty 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Similarly, 
nursing education was established and 
achieved distinction under the direc- 
tion of Elizabeth Soule. Education 
was encouraged to develop its services 
to the public schools. Leonard V. 
Koos, Clifford Woody, and George 
Counts were added to a faculty 
headed by Frederick E. Bolton. The 
College of Engineering began the 
development of an experiment station 
under C. E. Magnuson, whose work 
on electrical-power resources and utili- 
zation was fundamental to the present 
Grand Coulee and other construc- 
tions. A demonstration forest was 
provided for the College of Forestry, 
under the direction of Hugo Winken- 
werder. Ceramics was developed in 
the Department of Mines, and rela- 
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tions with the United States Bureau’s 
research work were strengthened under 
Milnor Roberts. Fine Arts was given 
an organization under Irving Glen, 
including departments of architecture 
(Carl Gould), dramatic art (William 
Gorsuch and Glenn Hughes), paint- 
ing, sculpture, and design (Walter 
Isaacs), and music (Carl Page Wood). 

A college of fisheries was established 
under the direction of John N. Cobb, 
the authority on the conservation of 
this food supply. The social réle 
of education was emphasized with the 
appointment of William F. Ogburn in 
sociology, and Rex Tugwell, Paul 
Douglas, Bruce Mudgett, and Lewis 
Lilly in economics. These and other 
forceful teachers who came to the 
University in this era stimulated the 
intellectual life on the campus to such 
a degree that it survived the terrific 
reaction of the depression, and facili- 
tated the development of graduate 
work under Frederick Morgan Padel- 
ford, who was appointed dean of the 
graduate school in 1920. The sciences 
were organized in a separate college 
during a previous administration, but 
the liberal arts developed vigo.«usly 
under David Thomson, who was dean 
from 1917 to 1930. 

One of my most heartening mem- 
ories shows Mr. Suzzallo working 
with students laying out the present 
approach to the upper campus from 
Forty-second Street. Students came 
to his office resentful and went away 
with a new understanding and a 
feeling of friendship. Even though 
the proportion of them who knew him 
personally could not be large, they 
were his friends. This was dem- 
onstrated at the time of his retirement, 
when students surrounded his home 
and pleaded to be allowed to leave their 
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classes to demonstrate their loyalty, 
Instead he asked them to show their 
respect for him by returning to their 
studies. 

His presence at the national council 
table was sought and his summaries of 
discussions seized upon. One com. 
panion of many conferences said, 
“We miss Henry Suzzalio. No one 
else could sense the essentials and 
express them so clearly.” 


HE best means of providing 

higher education for all, regard- 
less of economic or other status, was 
always near Henry Suzzallo’s heart. 
He was too conscious of his personal 
debt to free institutions to be unsym- 
pathetic. Had his parents not come 
to this country, he might have been 
with his “cousins on the mountains 
rising from the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic Sea, herding sheep or goats, 
or a fisherman on the sea itself,” his 
capabilities consumed with “small 
tasks.” Hence it was that fees must 
not be prohibitive for the poorest 
family, the entrance requirements so 
severe as to keep out any earnest 
student, or the social life based on 
unfair discriminations. Some people 
misunderstood, but those working 
with him knew of his interest in 
students and their problems. Entrance 
requirements were aids to wise selec- 
tion of students but those advocating 
their use as measures of exclusion 
found themselves without his support. 
To them he said, “We cannot, in 
fairness to the young people of our 
state, raise the standards of admission. 
We may modify and improve their 
administration but we cannot increase 
the height of the hurdle.”’ His study 
of statistics and cases convinced him 
that those refused admission by and 
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large represented “those who would 
shortly be eliminated after entrance.” 
A second chance was always provided 
and the door of opportunity kept 
open. Although a non-fraternity man, 
he assisted the fraternities in develop- 
ing programs of service to their 
members, warning them that unless 
they did this they would be eliminated 
eventually by provisions for the resi- 
dential college. 

The organization of higher educa- 
tion received attention at the outset 
of President Suzzallo’s administration. 
The University had a board of seven 
regents, the state college one of five, 
and the three normal schools (now 
colleges of education) separate boards 
of three each, with overlapping 
authority. Since they served the 
same state, and reported to the same 
governor and legislature, sharp and 
bitter rivalry complicated the prob- 
lems. A joint board helped to provide 
an acceptable statistical basis for 
communication and intelligent discus- 
sion, a bridge between competing 
boards. This technique, Mr. Suzzallo 
thought, could be followed where 
free, intimate conferences would not 
otherwise be scheduled. In the meet- 
ings of this joint board, matters of 
overlapping curriculums, expensive 
offerings, and needed services were 
discussed with frankness, and policies 
determined before rather than after 
reports were made to the governor 
and legislature. Because of attend- 
ance at these meetings, the officers of 
any institution of higher education 
were able to speak with considerable 
authority for all of them. 

He interested himself in the relation 
of the federal government to higher 
education. The University received 
one of the first six units of the Naval 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
State-federal co-operation was begin- 
ning to take the form of grants-in-aid 
to be matched by state appropriations. 
These and other experiences prepared 
Mr. Suzzallo for the directorship of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, to which he was appointed 
by President Hoover in 1929. 

Mr. Suzzallo encouraged local dis- 
tricts which were considering sponsor- 
ing junior-college programs. Centralia 
Junior College, the first institution of 
this kind in Washington, was estab- 
lished in 1921. Denominational col- 
leges were also assisted in their efforts 
for additional endowment. President 
Todd, of the College of Puget Sound, 
was fond of quoting him as saying, 
“You build a Dartmouth and I will 
build a Harvard.” 

Financing higher education, accord- 
ing to Mr. Suzzallo, involved both 
adequate revenue and wise expendi- 
ture. Too little attention had been 
paid to the latter. Far in advance of 
the national movement for uniform 
accounting and comparable costs, the 
institutions of higher education in 
Washington under the direction of the 
Joint Board of Higher Curricula 
worked out a system of financial 
reports basic to budget discussions. 
In this way not only could the burden 
of support be fairly apportioned to 
revenue but wasteful expenditures 
could be eliminated. After the major 
lines of emphasis had been legislatively 
indicated for the university, college, 
and teacher-training institutions, the 
Joint Board utilized the cost studies in 
considering further recommendation of 
curricular offerings and economies. 

He encouraged and received sup- 
plemental financial assistance for 
the University from private sources. 
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Anderson Hall, the headquarters of 
the College of Forestry, was con- 
tributed by the family of a successful 
lumberman. This was the first con- 
siderable addition to the endowment 
since the original ten-acre campus was 
deeded to the University in territorial 
days by the pioneers, Denny, Landor, 
and Terry. Other gifts which origi- 
nated in this administration were the 
Walker-Ames Lectureship, the Burke 
gift, and the Rockefeller Ocean- 
ographic Laboratory. Guggenheim 
Hall, which was built later, was a 
fruit of recognition gained at this time. 

On the question of tuition, Mr. 
Suzzallo took the position that, in 
their anxiety to increase assets, uni- 
versities should not put added burdens 
on students. In general, most state 
universities have held to this policy. 
He called attention to laboratory and 
book fees which cover the cost of 
materials the student would otherwise 
have to buy at retail prices. These 
should not be confused with tuition 
which relieved taxation. A study of 
these fees made by a later admin- 
istration indicated that they averaged 
about $20 per quarter. The use of 
part of the tuition to defray the cost 
of buildings was defended as an 
emergency measure to which alumni, 
students, faculty, and regents agreed 
according to a plan by which the 
legislature was asked to duplicate the 
student contributions to the building 
fund. This was done during years 
when appropriations were difficult to 
obtain; at other times, the students’ 
contributions became hardly more 
than a token of their interest in the 
reconstruction of the University plant 
and a basis for their claim to a 
consideration of their need for a 
union building. Thousands of work- 


ing boys and girls have successfully 
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paid this tuition fee, but their total 
contribution should not be allowed to 
go above the rate of $5 a month lest 
risk of ‘‘serious economic discrimi- 
nation” be incurred. 


N THE basis of his experience 3 


at the University of Washington 
and his study of the situation in 
other institutions, Mr. Suzzallo gave 
three addresses on the preparation of 
faculty personnel. In one, he dealt 
with the organization of post-collegiate 
study; and in another, he treated 
more specifically the graduate training 
needed by college and university 
teachers. In the third address, he 
discussed the training needed by 
junior-college teachers. While at 
Washington, President Suzzallo ob- 
jected when an instructor took his 
leave of absence to gain a degree 
rather than to extend his education 
in areas which would make him more 
valuable to his students. 

According to those addresses, the 
first step necessary was the reforma- 
tion of graduate study itself by 
“regrouping students and academic 
purposes, and giving each unit its own 
suitable standards, requirements, and 
recognitions.” The three groups of 
students most readily recognized in 
the graduate school are first, those 
who “intend to make scientific inquiry 
a career’; second, those who are 
prospective and present members of 
the teaching profession; and _ third, 
those who wish to “extend their 
academic interest for more culture 


*The following paragraph of an address illus- 
trates the point: “Once when we wanted to obtain a 
man to do a comprehensive type of teaching, we had 
to give one of our instructors leave for two or three 
years to take the requisite courses. We gently 
warned him to take the varied training but not to 
attempt to take the Doctor’s degree. We knew 
that if he tried to get both the degree and the 
training he would get the degree but not the 
training.” 
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or for some avocational or semi- 
professional purpose.” The second 

up, Mr. Suzzallo contended, should 
have a graduate school of “its own, 
the same as law and medicine.” In 
this way he foresaw the graduate 
schools of education which are now a 
reality at several universities. 

In addition to reorganization, he 
believed a fundamental break in 
method to be imperative. He would 
free graduate study from rules. “Most 
academic rules,” he declared, “aim 
primarily at policing the work of poor 
students and protecting the institu- 
tions from lax professors, and not 
facilitating the labors of the best stu- 
dents and the ablest professors.” 
“Courses attended might be merely 
registered” to “serve the convenient 
purposes of record,” but “no marks 
or credits should be given to be 
accumulated and added together so as 
toconstitute a claim to a degree.”” The 
third proposal was also constructive. 
“With oral examinations, new-style 
tests, conferences, studies, essays, and 
theses, we have varied and enriched 
means for discovering the genuine 
qualities of a graduate student’s 
mind. It is better to take a direct 
lok at it, rather than at the reg- 
istrar’s continuous, detailed record 
ards.” We should “put schol- 
aly-intentioned men and women 
under scholarly-accomplished men and 
women, instead of under more regula- 
tons.” Finally, “Some new advanced 
degrees will have to be provided. The 
present ones will not honestly stretch 
over all the people we are permitting 
toenter candidacy for them.” This, 
again, was a forecast of a trend of 
graduate instruction now with us. 

In Mr. Suzzallo’s addresses we find 
asocial philosopher outlining a frame 
of reference for each level of the 
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educational structure. Before state 
associations of teachers, at inaugural 
assemblies, on anniversary celebra- 
tions, and at institutes for study and 
exchange of opinion, his addresses 
brought the clarity of a practical 
philosophy to focus upon the prob- 
lems of the educational tasks under 
consideration. Each address grew out 
of human need. When he was talking 
with elementary-school teachers, he 
identified himself with them, worked 
through their perplexities, and helped 
them to relate their work to the 
world of administrators, pupils, par- 
ents, and public. When he was 
addressing those in executive posi- 
tions, he thought with them about 
their relations with teachers, children, 
and school boards. Both groups 
depended upon him. They could not 
quarrel with such a thought-provoking 
person. When they disagreed—as 
many did—alternatives were con- 
sidered, until policy became a sharp- 
ened tool ready for the most exacting 
use. 

Henry Suzzallo piloted the Uni- 
versity of Washington through the 
first World War. Before the out- 
break of hostilities in 1917, the 
University was alerted. As adviser of 
the governor, and chairman of the 
state and county councils of defense, 
he gave himself without stint. A 
medical-aide company under Dr. 
David C. Hall and a hospital unit 
under Dr. James B. Eagleson were 
among the earliest units to be 
inducted into the Army. The Navy 
took over a part of the campus for a 
training station before the Army 
moved into the upper campus with 
the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
The laboratories were used by indus- 
try for testing and experimentation. 

[Continued on page 170] 
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An Evaluation-Service 
Center’ 


For years certain students’ needs 
at Syracuse University have been 
served by counseling in the offices of 
academic and personnel deans on a 
college- and university-wide basis. 
More recently, many supplementary 
personnel and psychological services 
have been co-ordinated through the 
Psychological Service Center.2 The 
focus of all of these services has been 
on students’ needs—social, emotional, 
vocational, and educational. 

During the past few years, there 
has been a growing concern for the 
improvement of appraisal procedures 
and instruments in order that we 
might determine how effectively stu- 
dents’ needs are being met by our 
program of instruction and our cur- 
riculum. Accordingly, in 1945 the 
Evaluation Service Center was estab- 
lished. Its major purposes are two- 
fold: to help faculty members appraise 
more thoroughly their own teaching 
effectiveness and the achievement of 
their students, and to stimulate and 
aid research studies aimed at the 
improvement of instruction. The 
services rendered by the Center 
include the following activities. 

First, faculty members, upon re- 
quest, receive help in developing 
the kinds of test items that are most 
useful in determining the progress 


1Reported by Maurice E. Troyer, Director, 
Evaluation and Psychological Service Center, Syra- 
cuse University. 

*Hahn, Milton E. “Counseling Services in a 
Community,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXI (February, 1946), pp. 99-102. 
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students are making with respect to | 
the acquisition of knowledge, skill 

quality of thinking, interests, atti. 

tudes, appreciations, and controlling 

life values. It is relatively easy to | 
make good tests to reveal student | 
progress in the acquisition of skills 
and knowledge—the content of educa. 
tion. It is more difficult to gather 
evidence concerning the effect of 
teaching and courses on interests, 
attitudes, appreciations, controlling 
life values, and quality of thinking. 
The latter determines toward what | 
ends students will use what they knoyw, | 

The importance of appraising stu. 
dent progress with respect to these 
exceedingly important but evasive 
goals is emphasized by a conclusion of 
the “ Regents’ Inquiry into the Char. 
acter and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York”—that stv. | 
dents are gaining a thorough concept 
of their rights in a democracy but are 
developing relatively little sense of 
their responsibility in a democracy. | 
Understanding their rights is a matter 
of knowledge; cultivating their sense 
of responsibility is a matter of inter- 
ests, attitudes, quality of thinking, | 
and controlling life values. 

Students tend to limit their study 
to what is covered in tests. Hence, if 
we wish them to honor goals having 
to do with quality of thinking, 
attitudes, and controlling life values, 
it is important that these be covert | 
in the appraisal procedures of ou 
courses. The need for staff assistant | 
in the development of comprehensiv¢| 
tests is indicated by our findings 0 
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date; namely, that 85 to go per cent 
of the items in the usual test show the 
extent of knowledge. There are rela- 
tively few items that show how well 
and to what ends students use their 
knowledge. 

Second, from the time the Evalua- 
tion Service Center was established 
in September, 1945, to March, 1946, 
74 quizzes and final examinations were 
analyzed for lower-division courses in 
twelve departments. Tests that are 
to be machine-scored are routed 
through the Psychological Service 
Center for scoring. The Evaluation 
Center then makes the item analysis, 
the purpose of which is to find out 
how many times each item was 
answered correctly and how well it 
discriminates between good and poor 
students. In order to get this infor- 
mation, we find out how many times 
each item in the test was answered 
correctly by all, by high-scoring, 
and by low-scoring students. Thus, 
for each item we compute an index 
of the extent to which it dis- 
criminates between good and poor 
students, and also an index of its 
dificulty. The complete analysis is 
made available to the instructor within 
forty-eight hours in order that he may 
go before his class at the next meeting 
and say, for example, “Here is an 
item in the test that covers an 
important concept, yet only 50 per 
cent of you got it correct. Let’s 
discuss it.” Thus, the test becomes 
useful for focusing instruction on 
weaknesses revealed by the analysis. 
The analysis also reveals test items 
that are weak. Such items are either 
revised or eliminated in subsequent 
editions of the test. 

Third, after a test has been analyzed, 
each item is typed on a card with the 
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data showing its discriminating value 
and difficulty. As a result of one 
year’s work with tests in freshman 
and sophomore courses, we now have 
item pools accumulating for courses in 
economics, government, political sci- 
ence, chemistry, English, geography, 
philosophy, arts in general education, 
business mathematics, and secondary 
education. At present, items range 
in number from 200 to 1,600 per 
course. It is now possible for a 
professor who worked with us to make 
up a new test by selecting items of 
known value and excellence and by 
adding such new items as are neces- 
sary to bring the test up to date or 
provide more complete coverage of 
goals. This procedure represents a 
tremendous timesaver and improves 
markedly the quality of the test. 

Fourth, the Committee on Instruc- 
tion of the College of Liberal Arts 
asked the Center in 1946 to prepare a 
rating scale by which instructors 
could find out how their students 
appraise their courses and the effec- 
tiveness of their instruction. In 
response to this request, the Center 
prepared the Student Opinionnaire. 
By means of this, an instructor may 
find out what his students believe to 
be the strengths and weaknesses of 
course content, organization, evalua- 
tion, and instruction. One depart- 
ment in the spring of 1946 asked our 
Center to summarize the results for 
each instructor and for the whole 
department in such a way that each 
instructor could find out his rating in 
comparison with the average ratings 
of all instructors in his department. 
Many instructors have since used the 
opinionnaire. 

Fifth, the Evaluation Service Center 
now has completed three studies. 
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One is on marking procedures in the 
College of Liberal Arts; another is 
on marking procedures in the Grad- 
uate School. A third study tried to 
determine the effectiveness of imme- 
diacy of knowledge of results in 
Freshman chemistry. Students in 
the experimental group in this study 
found out whether or not their answers 
to questions were correct as soon as 
they made their responses. This is 
done by means of a specially prepared 
punch board. Other studies are now 
in the process of being organized. 
We need to know more about the 
effect of class and laboratory size on 
learning. And in the immediate 
future, we will also be conducting 
experiments to determine the effec- 
tiveness of visual aids, especially 
televised lectures, and discussion. 
Sixth, during 1946 the Evaluation 
Service Center co-operated with mem- 
bers of the English faculty in organ- 
izing and conducting a conference on 
instruction and valuation in Freshman 
English. This conference was attended 
by teachers of Freshman English from 
fifty colleges in the northeastern part 
of the United States. The conference 
report was published by the Syracuse 
University Press. Members of the 
conference worked on problems of 
instruction during the morning ses- 
sions for five days, and on problems 
of evaluation during the afternoon 
sessions. A second conference in 
Freshman English was mandated for 
1947, and conferences in other areas 
are being planned. A workshop on 
evaluation of student teaching was 
conducted in the summer of 1947 
in co-operation with the National 
Association for Student Teaching. 
Seventh, the Center contributes to 
the preparation of college teachers. 
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In many departments, graduate sty. 
dents who look to college teaching are 
being given responsibility for the 
basic work in the preparation of tests, 
These students are working with us at 
the Center. Some of them are par. 
ticipating in the graduate seminar op 
problems of evaluation and learning 
in higher education. 

Eighth, our staff has also rendered 
technical assistance to local industries 
in the development of special classi. 
fication and safety tests. 

Ninth, the development, admin. 
istration, scoring, and interpretation 
of the comprehensive examination for 
the Master’s degree and the diagnostic 
and qualifying examinations for the 
doctorate degree in the Graduate 
School of Education are carried on 
under the supervision of the Evalua. 
tion Center. 

Tenth, the Service Center has had 
calls for consultant services from 





colleges in New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Connecticut, Ohio, and | 
New Jersey. 

Eleventh, for the last two years a 
major project of the Center was the 
University-wide Self-Survey. It cov- 
ered curriculum and instruction, per- | 
sonnel services, library, plant and 
facilities, finances, administration, 
research, and public relations. A 
report has been made to the board | 
of trustees. The report to the faculty 
is now being printed. 

Policies controlling the services a | 
the Evaluation Center were set up by 
an advisory committee. The Advisory 
Committee of twelve members ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor, under the 
leadership of the Vice-Chancellor, 
determines the policy of the Center 
and serves in a general advisory 
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capacity. The major policies estab- 

lished to date are as follows: 

1.The Evaluation Service Center must 
stand or fall on its recognized service 
yalue to the faculty. It is not set up 
with administrative authority. It can- 
not make or prescribe tests for depart- 
ments or staff members except on 
request. This is in contradistinction 
to more authoritarian types of agencies 
such as the university examiner and 
the board of examinations in some 
universities. 

2, Evaluating student achievement should 
remain the responsibility of the pro- 
fessor. The professor continues to be 
responsible for the construction, admin- 
istration, and interpretation of tests. 
The services of the Center are available 
to help him in better fulfilling these 
responsibilities. 

3. The staff of the Center is responsible, 
however, for stimulating faculty inter- 
est in the improvement of appraisal 
procedures and for continuously report- 
ing new developments in testing tech- 
niques. This means that progress is 
generated by education rather than 
legislation. 

4.The Evaluation Service Center is re- 
sponsible to the staff members it serves. 
The reports of the Center go to those 
who seek the help. The Center may 
not report to department heads, deans, 
or other administrative offices. When 
an agency is set up on a _non- 
authoritarian basis, that is, on a 
service basis, it is important to set the 
instructors free to admit need for help 
and to seek services accordingly. 

The staff of the Center consists of 
the director, assistant director, four 
advanced graduate students under 
appointment as graduate assistants, 
and two full-time secretaries. There 
are, of course, other members of the 
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faculty who, because of special inter- 
est and background, are exceedingly 
helpful on evaluation and research 
problems. 

The facilities consist of three offices, 
a seminar room, a storage room, files 
of standardized and unpublished tests 
at the college level, item-pool files, a 
library of references on evaluation at 
the college level, statistical machines, 
and clerical equipment. Test-scoring 
machines with item counters are 
available at the Psychological Service 
Center next door, and Hollerith equip- 
ment at the machines laboratory in 
the School of Business Administration 
across the street. 

Few major institutions of higher 
education in the United States have, 
at the present, a clear picture of what 
they want their graduates to be like 
or be able to do when they leave the 
institution. Programs have grown by 
accretion—segments here and there 
developing out of needs. Aspects of 
the program have not generally de- 
veloped in close relation to each 
other. It is exceedingly important 
that we move toward the develop- 
ment of an over-all statement of 
aims from which student selection, 
orientation, general education, pro- 
fessional education, evaluation, record- 
keeping, placement, and follow-up 
take common reference. Within such 
a statement, individual members of 
the staff can see their responsibilities in 
relation to the whole and, likewise, 
students can see more relatedness of 
purpose in the various aspects of their 
studies. It is toward this larger ob- 
jective that we are reaching at Syracuse 
University. 
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Five prominent Indiana citizens— 
educators and laymen—have been 
appointed to the recently organized 
Association of Private and Church 
Related Colleges in Indiana. The 
purpose of the committee is to 

bring to the attention of the state legis- 
lature the distinctive contribution of the 
church-related and private colleges, and 
to make legislators aware of the sig- 
nificance of these institutions to the 
American way of life. 

All of the twenty-three privately 
supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the state are represented in 
the Association. 


Five institutions of higher education 
have joined the National Broad- 
casting Company University of the 
Air. Each offers one or more courses 
based on an N.B.C. broadcast service. 
The University of Louisville, Wash- 
ington State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa each offer a course 
on Anglo-American literature based on 
the N.B.C. University Theater broad- 
casts. The University of Southern 
California presents a course, Pioneers 
of Music, based on the broadcast 
series of the same title. Two courses 
are offered by the University of 
Chicago: World Politics and Eco- 
nomics in the Modern World, each 
based on broadcasts of the University 
of Chicago Round Table. 


Durinc the summer session”’an 
accelerated introductory course in 
Russian will be offered at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It is intended 


=, 


particularly for instructors and grad. 
uate students who need the language 
for research purposes. There will be 
15 hours of class work weekly. 


Tue American Collegiate Retailing 
Association has been formed to serve 
as an organization of the schools and 
colleges that teach retailing. Its pur. 
pose is to maintain and raise standards 
of instruction in the field. Any Ameri. 
can school or college is eligible pro. 
vided it meets four basic requirements, 
First, it must offer a major or 
concentration of at least eighteen 
semester-hours in specialized retailing 
subjects, exclusive of any co-operative 
store training. Second, it must offer 
co-operative store training as an 
integral part of the retailing cur 
riculum. Third, it must be a nop- 
profit, fully accredited institution 
giving baccalaureate degrees. Fourth, 


it must be acceptable to two-thirds of | 


the members of the Association. 


A wation-wivE system of regional | 


scholarships in the Harvard Business 


School provides $50,000 for scholar. | 


ships to a maximum of 55 men enter. | 
ing the School in September. Each | 


part of the country is allotted scholar- | 


ships under the plan as follows: five 
each to the Far Western states, mid- 
Atlantic states, Mountain states, New 
England states, Pacific Northwes 
tern states, Southwestern _ states; 
fifteen to the Midwestern states; and 
ten to the Southern states. 

Under the Regional Scholarship 


Program, the actual amount of the 
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award to each scholar will depend 
directly on individual financial need. 
Selection of men to receive the 
sholarship, however, will be made 
glely on the basis of aptitude for 
business training. In unusual cases, 
the scholarship may cover the entire 
cost of a man’s training for business 
administration. Teaching is based 
on the case method, in which the 
problems of business are attacked in 
terms of actual cases drawn from the 
rience of business concerns. Appli- 
cants should write to the Committee 
on Scholarships, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, for application forms and 
detailed information. The deadline for 
applications is April 1, 1949. 


A prize essay contest on Haiti’s 
contribution to the independence of 
the American republics has been 
announced by the Haitian Embassy 
inWashington. The contest is open to 
graduate and undergraduate students. 

First prize will consist of a two-week 
boat or plane trip to Haiti during the 
exposition which will commemorate 
the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Port-au-Prince next 
winter, or a cash award of $1,000, at 
the option of the winner. Second 


ae, | prize will be a cash award of $500. 


nter- | 


_ prize will be published in English, 
_ French, and Spanish by the Haitian 


In addition, the essay winning first 


Government, and its author will 
teceive a 10—per cent royalty on sales. 
All entries must be unpublished, and 
the copyright on the winning essay 
becomes the property of the Haitian 
Government. Entries must be post- 
marked not later than May 31, 1949; 
winners will be announced on Sep- 
tember 1. Information is available 
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from the Secretary, Prize Essay Con- 
test, Haitian Embassy, Washington. 


Tue influence on national and world 
affairs of new discoveries in the 
natural and social sciences. is the 
subject of a course, Contemporary 
Trends, which is being presented at 
the University of Wisconsin during 
the second semester. The course is 
designed to acquaint natural-science 
students and engineers with the find- 
ings of the social scientists, and to 
give the social-science students knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences. It is 
open only to Seniors. 

The 48 lectures to be given during 
the semester will be presented by the 
six members of the faculty committee 
in charge of the course and by some 25 
other faculty speakers, all experts on 
specialized topics. Several off-campus 
lecturers also will speak. The course 
will be broadcast over Station WHA. 


Tue two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Goethe will be observed 
this summer under the auspices of the 
Goethe Bicentennial Foundation, a 
non-profit corporation organized in 
1947. Robert M. Hutchins is chair- 
man, and Herbert Hoover honorary 
chairman of the board of directors. 
A feature of the observance will 
be a symposium of contemporary 
thought about world literature in the 
light of Goethe’s conception of liter- 
ature. A group of distinguished 
scholars, men of letters, and leaders 
of contemporary thought will par- 
ticipate in a discussion of this subject 
at a world Goethe Convocation at 
Aspen, Colorado, June 30 to July 14. 
Another portion of the celebration will 
bea series of concerts featuring musical 
works which Goethe influenced. 
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There will be an exhibition of 
original Goethe manuscripts and data 
from the Speck Collection at Yale 
University and of works from museums 
and private collectors. A new transla- 
tion of Goethe’s complete works will 
be published by the University of 
Chicago Press during the year. 


A two-werxk program of study of 
the United Nations at Lake Success 
and a two-week vocational Institute 
to be held in Rochester, New York, 
will be open to junior and senior 
students of Rockford College during 
the spring vacation, April 2-17, 1949. 
Any junior or senior student may 
apply for either program with the 
approval of her major professor. 
Each of the study groups will be 
directed and accompanied by a Rock- 
ford College faculty member, and 
lecture tours and discussion meetings 
will be led by authorities in the field. 
Students who go to Lake Success will 
study under the guidance of members 
of the U.N. secretariat. A limited 
number of scholarships for each of 
these study programs are available 
for students who qualify but cannot 
afford to pay the full amount necessary. 


Tue Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues will make 
two awards: the Edward L. Bernays 
Intergroup Relations Award for 
1948-49, and the Edward L. Bernays 
International Tensions Award for 
1949-50. Each award is a $1,000 
U.S. Government bond. One will be 
presented to the individual or group 
contributing the best action-related 
research on some aspect of the prob- 
lem of improving relations between 
groups within the United States. 
The other will be presented to the 
individual or group contributing the 
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best action-related research on some 
aspect of the problem of reducing 
tensions in relations between nations 
All research published or completed 
during 1948 or 1949 will be eligibk 
for consideration for the first award, 
and all published during 1949 or 19% 
for the second. Manuscripts which 
report completed research, but have 
not yet been published, are als 
eligible. All reports in duplicate must 
be received by the chairman of the 
committee of judges by July 1, 1950, 
Inquiries should be addressed ty 
Ronald Lippitt, president, Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan, 


Tue Library of Congress has returned 
to Germany 412 cases of books and 
library materials from the Deutsch 
Arbeitsfront (German Labor Front) 
Collection. This valuable collection 
will be distributed by the authorities 
of the military government to the 
successors of the original owners—the 
newly established German labor ur- 
ions. The collection, confiscated by 
the Deutsche Arbeitsfront in 193}, 
when all unions were dissolved by 
order of the Hitler government, con- 
tains books and periodicals from the } 
libraries of the Social-Democratic, | 
Liberal, and Christian labor unions. 
The Army transferred the entire | 
library of this outlawed Nazi organ- 
ization to the Library of Congres 
Mission in Germany for shipment to 
this country and distribution to 
United States libraries. Special care 
has been exercised in going through 
the collections to ferret out and 
return material which should not 








have been confiscated in the first) 
place. In this work the Library has | 
had the full co-operation of the mili | 
i 
; 
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tary government. All items bearing 
marks of ownership by established 
research libraries or learned institu- 
tions dissolved by the Nazis have 
been returned to their rightful owners 
whenever possible. 


Aw acapemic program which meas- 
ures student effort on the basis 
of over-all ability, disregarding defi- 
ciencies in minor subjects, has been 
introduced at Princeton University. 
Under the program, the University 
has discarded the traditional college 
practice of requiring a specific number 
of course credits for a degree. It has 
also drastically revised present stand- 
ards of “passing” and “failure.” 
Henceforth, a student who fails a sub- 
ject will not have to repeat that course 
or take an equivalent course. His 
over-all performance, instead of indi- 
vidual course marks, will be the 
criterion for determining whether he 
should be allowed to continue in 
college. A Freshman who failed sev- 
eral subjects, perhaps because of the 
newness of college work, would be 
permitted a lower general average 
than would Sophomores, Juniors, or 
Seniors. Each succeeding year, how- 
ever, his work would be reviewed, 
and the requirements for a passing 
average scaled higher. The new pro- 
gram emphasizes a “qualitative rather 
than a quantitative concept of educa- 
tion.” It does not make it any 
easier for students to get their degrees, 
even though in some instances a 
student may now earn a degree with 
far fewer credits than before. Most 
students who failed under the old 
system would also fail under the new 
program. It does, however, make 
college life a little easier for students, 
particularly for ‘“‘borderline cases,” 
by removing from the least able the 
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burden of “make-up” courses to 
replace subjects in which they failed. 


Tue second session of the Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations will be held from 
June 26 through July 23, 1949. The 
Institute will again provide men and 
women concerned with world affairs 
with an opportunity for study and 
discussion in small groups headed by 
United Nations leaders, officials of the 
United States and foreign govern- 
ments, and other specialists in inter- 
national affairs. Practical problems 
in fostering international understand- 
ing on the community level will be 
considered. Lectures and discussions 
on the college campus and weekly 
trips to Lake Success to observe the 
United Nations at work will form a 
part of the program, which has been 
planned with the aid of a notable 
group of consultants and officials of 
the United Nations. 

The Institute is open to men and 
women able to make a direct con- 
tribution to international understand- 
ing in their communities: college 
professors, teachers in secondary and 
normal schools, leaders of com- 
munity forums, heads of international- 
relations programs in business and 
service clubs and civic organizations, 
radio and newspaper men, clergymen, 
librarians, and leaders in workers’ 
education. Membership will be lim- 
ited to one hundred persons. Fees 
for the four-week session are $2265, 
which includes tuition, board, and 
room. For a single week, charges 
are $60. A limited number of scholar- 
ships are available. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to Mary J. 
Levy, executive secretary, Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations. 
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Communists As Professors? 


E recent dismissals at the 

University of Washington 

raise a new question with 
respect to academic freedom and 
tenure: Is membership in the Com- 
munist Party sufficient ground to 
justify the dismissal of a university 
teacher? 

The writer has no firsthand knowl- 
edge of the facts in the Washington 
situation; he knows only what he has 
read in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. It is assumed, for the purpose 
of this discussion, that the investi- 
gative procedures were impartial and 
that the rights of the accused to a fair 
hearing were scrupulously maintained. 
No account of the proceedings that 
the writer has seen raises any doubt 
on this point. If the proceedings 
were unfair in any respect, this will 
no doubt be disclosed in the investiga- 
tion by the American Association of 
University Professors. It is assumed 
further that membership in the Com- 
munist Party was the real and only 
reason for dismissal. 

The answer to the question is an 
unqualified yes: membership in the 
Communist Party is proper and 
sufficient ground for the dismissal of 
a teacher. There is ample evidence 
from the official pronouncements 
and actions of the Communist Party 
to demonstrate that each of its 
members is required to believe and 
act, not in accordance with his own 
judgment, but in conformity with the 
dictates of the party. The evidence 
on this point has been marshaled 
many times and need not be re-cited 


i, 


here. The “party line” often changes 
suddenly; in this case, the member 
is required today to condemn and 
work against what he advocated and 
worked for yesterday. It would be 
difficult to think of a person more 
unsuitable for college teaching than 
an active party member—and there 
are no inactive members. The issue 
here is the age-old one of academic 
freedom, but in reverse: the party 
member has no academic freedom, and 
is therefore unfit to be a teacher. 
The fact that the Communist Party 
has not been declared illegal is irrele. 
vant. Habitually appearing before a 
class while drunk is not illegal, but it 
would, without doubt, be ground for 
dismissal. The dismissals in question 
do not violate any constitutional 
right to freedom of belief. As different 
writers have pointed out, a paraphiase 
of Chief Justice Taft’s statement 
applies here: the persons concerned 
may have a constitutional right to 
freedom of political opinion but they 
have no constitutional right to employ- 
ment as teachers. Nor does the dis- 
missal imply guilt by association; on 
the contrary, membership in the party 
is an act of the individual concerned. 
Dictatorship from the left can be 
just as destructive of democratic 
values as that from the right. Simi- 
larly, intellectual regimentation by 
an authoritarian party can be just as 
destructive of academic freedom as 
such regimentation by a president 
or board of trustees. Not only 
eternal vigilance, but also boldness 
in dealing with threats from any 
quarter, is part of the price of liberty. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Other Side 
FTER the editorial ‘“Commu- 


nists As Professors?” had been 
written, the texts of certain 
letters released by divisions of the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions reached the office. 
One of these is a letter to President 
Allen of the University of Washington, 
signed by more than one hundred 
fifty educational leaders from more 
than fifty colleges and universities 
throughout the country. It was 
released by the Bureau on Academic 
Freedom of the Council. Another 
is a letter to President Allen by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, chairman of 
the Educators’ Division of the same 
organization. While the latter seems 
to be the stronger statement of the 
case, the former carries more weight 
because of the number of signers. 
The questions raised at the Uni- 
versity of Washington are of funda- 
mental importance and should be 
subjected to discussion from all points 
of view. Hence, we welcome the 
opportunity of publishing the text of 
the educators’ letter. 


The principle that every citizen has a 
right to his personal beliefs and associa- 
tions and to voluntary participation in 
the affairs of the community is funda- 
mental to the traditional American 
concepts of democracy and academic 
freedom. 

The recent decision of the University 
of Washington to dismiss three faculty 
members on the basis of membership in 
the Communist Party, or on the premise 
of “guilt by association,” is a shocking 
repudiation of this principle. If these 
dismissed professors are not reinstated, 
the result will be irreparable damage to 
all educational institutions and particu- 
larly to the University of Washington. 

The University’s action, if it is not 
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swiftly reversed, will set a precedent for 
the dismissal of amy instructor for any 
personal beliefs and associations. 

As educators, deeply concerned for 
our own civil rights and those of our 
fellow citizens, and cognizant of the 
further implications of this action as a 
threat to our entire educational system, 
we urge the immediate reinstatement, 
with full rights of tenure, of the dismissed 
professors, Phillips, Butterworth, and 
Gundlach. 


Terminal Integrating Examina- 
tions 


HE January 15 issue of Antioch 

Notes contains a brief descrip- 

tion by Marion Wieman of a 
recent “terminal integrating exami- 
nation” given to prospective grad- 
uates of Antioch College. It is so 
suggestive with respect to the pur- 
poses of college education, the curricu- 
lum, methods of evaluating student 
achievement, and so on, that it 
deserves to be widely read. With 
the permission of the College, we 
reproduce it here practically complete. 


A group of college students from 
Europe and Asia have ten weeks to see 
America. What would you advise them 
to do or see—and why? 

This was the question asked of all 
prospective graduates of Antioch College 
this year. It was one of two essays in 
the annual “terminal integrating exami- 
nation,” designed to measure students’ 
ability to put together their whole 
education and use it on a specific prob- 
lem. Students knew the question in 
advance, were free to consult books or 
experts. But the Antioch faculty-student 
examining committee did not think 
boning up would help much. For each 
student had to decide what are the real 
values in our culture as he sees them. 
Will he direct his foreign visitors to an 

[Continued on page 167) 
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Useful and Much-Needed 


Metuops oF Psycuo .ocy, edited by T. G. 
Andrews. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1948. xiv-+716 pp. $5.00. 
Current discussions of the objectives of 

psychology teaching agree that an under- 
standing of scientific method ranks high 
in importance. This book provides a 
survey of the varieties of psychological 
method in terms intelligible to beginners, 
and thus provides an important means to 
the realization of that objective. While 
laboratory studies predominate, testing, 
clinical, and other methods are also 
described by the 22 contributors. The 
only type of methodology not given at 
least a chapter is the statistical, for the 
reason, it is explained, that numerous 
suitable elementary textbooks are in 
existence, and that statistical analyses 
are so important a part of every psycho- 
logical investigation that some statistical 
orientation must be presupposed of 
readers. 

The problem approach is used through- 
out. Chapters deal with methods em- 
ployed in the study of different mental 
processes—learning, perception, sensation, 
memory and thought, motor and physio- 
logical functions, intelligence and _per- 
sonality differences, and clinical, animal, 
child, and social behavior. Less emphasis 
is placed on what is known than on how 
knowledge is obtained and verified; yet 
a full enough account is given of rep- 
resentative studies and their results to 
give content and concreteness to the 
descriptions of method. At the same 
time, the book is neither a laboratory 
manual nor a substitute for one. It does 
provide a supplementary exposition of 
rinciples of procedure which teachers 
ave Eeaeniiods had to supply by means 
of journal articles or textbook chapters 
written with quite a different purpose in 
view. Because the problems described 
are important or representative, the 
reader can get a good idea of how our 
general body of psychological knowledge 
was accumulated, so that the book mike 
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be advantageously used as a supple. 
mentary textbook in a year’s introductory 
course. Such interpretation of results as 
is given is incidental and not systematic, 
being apart from the purposes of the book, 

In general, the expositions are straight. 
forward, clear, and readable. Nearly 800 
references and many suggested supple. 
mentary reading sources direct the reader 
into the literature of the several fields; 
while nearly 200 illustrations of appa- 
ratus, operations, or results help clarify 
the exposition. Teachers of psychology 
are under great obligation to Mr. Andrews 
for making available to them a useful 
and much-needed aid to the attainment 
of this most important educational 
objective. 

Forrest A. KINGSBURY 
University of Redlands 


Authoritative and Valuable 


FounpaTIons oF PsycHo.ocy, edited by 
Edwin J. Boring, Herbert 8. — 
and Harry P. Weld. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1948. 
xv+632 pp. $4.00. 

This book is the successor of Jntro- 
duction to Psychology, by the same editors, 
published nine years ago, and of their still 
earlier Psychology: a Factual Textbook; so 
comparison with its immediate prede- 
cessor is inevitable. The new book is 
about twice as big, with larger format 
and two columns to the page; it contains 
248 figures, as compared with 128 in the 
earlier book, and 30 per cent more tables; 
so its approximately quarter of a million 
words make it one of the most voluminous 
of current introductory textbooks in this 
field. Of the 18 non-editorial contributors, 
15 are new; and in the 22 chapters 
“approximately 80 per cent of the 
material is new or besliby described” 
(page vii). So effectively did the editors 
strive for unity of style that the book 
reads like the work of a single author. 

The chapter headings are in the con- 
ventional textbook pattern, although, as 
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the editors point out, the changed 
orientation resulting from the growth and 
application of psychological knowledge 
during the war is reflected in a changed 
order of topics. 

In 1948 the important thing about the 
organism is not that it is conscious, but that 
it reacts to stimulation. So we... start 
with response—its nature, its mechanics, its 
maturation, its dependence on motive. After 
that . . . learning as change in the organism’s 
response repertoire, and then perception as a 
form of the organism’s adjustment to its 
physical environment . . . the facts of indi- 
vidual difference,—the problems of efficiency 
and personal adjustment, and finally... 
attitudes and social relations (page viii). 

The space devoted to perceptual and 
sensory processes (8 chapters, nearly 
30 per cent of the text) is defended on the 
ground that we know more about these 
topics. “Eventually, as research con- 
tinues, the laws of thinking and wishing 
will become fully as explicit as the laws 
of seeing and hearing are now”’ (page 4). 


The implication that topics occupy space. 


in proportion to our factual knowledge 
rather than their current popularity, as 
well as the editors’ statement that “no 
material of importance has been omitted” 
(page vii), gives the volume something 
of the flavor of a reference handbook. 

Not only is the style uniform but it is 
clear and readable, free from padding and 
oversimplification. Illustrations, graphs, 
and tables have been chosen and edited 
to enrich the text, and their clarity 
is enhanced by explicit descriptive 
statements. 

This volume must be rated as a 
notable example of psychological text- 
book-making, and it will undoubtedly 
meet with a wide and appreciative 
response from teachers. 

Forrest A. KiIncsBuRY 
University of Redlands 


A Serviceable Book 


Mappinc Your Epucation, edited by 


Merle S. Kuder and Douglas V. 
McClane. Portland, Oregon: Abbott, 
Kerns, and Bell Company, 1947. 


Ix+210 pp. $2.50. 
This book written for the high-school 
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students of Oregon and Washington was 
poe as a co-operative _— of the 
nterstate Committee on High School- 
College Relations. This Committee con- 
sisted of two high-school principals from 
each state, one —— of each 
state department of education, and five 
college representatives from each state— 
sixteen members in all. 

The book is in two parts. Part I, a 
discussion of career planning and the réle 
of higher education, was written by M. S. 
Kuder, director of Student Personnel 
Services, Western Washington College of 
Education. Part II, assembled and edited 
by D. V. McClane, director of admissions 
and registrar, Whitman College, gives 
information about the colleges of Oregon 
and Washington. Mr. Kuder and Mr. 
McClane served as co-chairmen of the 
Committee. Readers who are conversant 
with the field will recall that Mr. McClane 
and Chester D. Babcock produced 4 
Planned Approach to College in 1941. 

In a chatty, conversational style, Mr. 
Kuder takes up the major questions with 
which high-school upperclassmen are con- 
cerned as they plan what they will do 
after high-echool days are ended. The 
major topics considered in Part I of this 
volume are: Is This Book for You?, 
Planning Your Life, Planning Your 
Career, Education—What Is It?, Col- 
lege—or Not?, Choosing Your College. 

The author makes no attempt to sell 
a college education to the rank and file, 
whether they can profit from the experi- 
ence or not. Very frankly, he points out 
that “what is growth opportunity for one 
may be lost motion for another.” A 
little further on, we read: 


We all need to get rid of the halo, the 
artificial prestige, that often attaches to 
‘college education.” You who are under- 
taking the development of a sensible life plan 
do not want any illusions. You had better 
discard this one. 

One is not necessarily “well educated” 
because he went to college, or only partly 
educated because he did not. He is well 
educated if he has found and used the growth 
opportunities that fit him. The obvious 
point, of course, is that college does not 
provide for the needs of everyone. Its areas 
are definitely limited (page 19). 
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Helpful hints on what it takes to make 
good in college are given. The reader is 
told simply and plainly what one should 
consider as he undertakes to decide 
whether or not a college career is for him. 
And, finally, he is given helpful sug- 
ere for choosing a college after he 

as decided to attend one. 

Most of the volume is devoted to 
descriptive accounts of the colleges “ which 
subscribed to this publication project.” 
Apparently, all but five of the colleges in 
the two states subscribed, for the list of 
“other collegiate institutions in Oregon 
and Washington,” which appears on the 
last page of the book, includes the names 
of five colleges. 

“Each institution prepared its own 
initial copy, following an outline agreed 
upon by the editorial commission.” The 
accounts were then edited “only to the 
extent necessary to achieve essential 
uniformity.” 

Much pertinent information about 
fourteen colleges in Oregon and fifteen 
colleges in Washington appears in these 

ages. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
alll the Committee should have 
insisted on greater uniformity in reporting 
and should have edited the material 
more rigorously. For example, data as 
to enrollments are very loosely reported. 
We find such statements as: 


“The College now enrolls approximately 
250 students” 

“The coeducational student body normally 
numbers between 500 and 600 students” 

“The normal enrollment . . . has been set 
at approximately 800 students” 

“Enrollment for 1946-1947 included 5,778 
men and 2,094 women, a total of 7,872 
students” 

“The enrollment during the 1946-1947 
academic year was 1,027 students. Of these, 
232 were registered in the 1946 summer 
session, and 71 were special students.” 


Not all of the colleges give enrollment 
data. It would seem that the enrollment 
reported should reveal precisely the 


number of full-time and the number of 
part-time students for a designated term, 
quarter, or semester. 

More nearly complete and precise 
information concerning curricular offer- 
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ings should also have been given. For 
example, it is not enough merely to state 
that a college offers courses in home 
economics. Fuller information as to the 
areas covered by courses in this field 
should be supplied, and the number of 
full-time staff members (or the equivalent 
if there are fractions) should be stated. 
In preparing and distributing Mapping 
Your Education, the Interstate Com. 
mittee has taken an important step 
forward. The volume will be serviceable 
and will greatly reduce the time and 
effort required of one who would select a 
college. Doubtless the Committee will 
= from this experience and in the 
uture will be able to render even greater 
service to the high-school youth of these 


two states. 
R. L. Morrow 
Ohio University 


Old but Important 


PROCEEDINGS OF First DENVER Con. 
GRESS ON AIR AGE Epucation. Denver, 
Colorado: University of Denver Press, 
1946. xii+139 pp. $2.50. 

The First Denver Congress on Air Age 
Education was held at Denver, Colorado, 
July 23-28, 1945. The book which is the 
subject of this review represents the 
proceedings and recommendations of this 
Congress. Proposed by the Social Sci- 
ence Foundation of the University of 
Denver, the Congress was planned for the 
purpose of determining, defining, and 
giving voice to the implications of avia- 
tion’s advances for the individual as a 
citizen and for the institutions of today. 

The proceedings review speeches and 
comments made in four panel meetings 
devoted to Geography of the Air Age, Cul- 
tural Relations, Socioeconomic Aspects, 
and Aeropolitics. These topics were 
discussed / various speakers from the 
viewpoint of the impact the air age will 
have on society. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the patterns for changes 
and development necessary in the educa- 
tional system in order to better prepare 
all people to utilize to the greatest advan- 
tage i scientific achievements of the 
present and the progress which will be 
made in the future. The educational 
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roblems were considered in view of their 
application to the areas of elementary, 
secondary, — and adult education, 
and public information. 

In the text of a talk relating to the 
teaching of geography, the comment was 
made that this subject has long been 
neglected because “we don’t know enough 
about it.” This statement is true, not 
only for geography, but for all of the 
subjects included in the four panels of 
the Congress. It is consequently encour- 
aging to note that the Congress devoted 
a good deal of time to problems relating 
to the continued education of teachers. 

For a number of years, individuals 
interested in the socioeconomic aspects 
of modern methods of transportation 
have discussed the need for educating 
people regarding these changes. Educa- 
tional preparation for the coming of rail- 
roads and automobiles was tragically 
neglected, and this mistake must not be 
repeated in the air age. There has been 
much talk, but little concrete progress, in 
the direction of a widespread educational 
program. In the subject proceedings, 
again, there is discussion, but it is con- 
fined in viewpoint and lacking in the 
perspective required to formulate a 
workable plan of attack. 

The book contains a review of a num- 
ber of interesting luncheon addresses and 
outlines the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the workshop committees repre- 
senting the four phases of education. 
Many of the comments and plans will be 
valuable for future development. How- 
ever, a substantial portion of the planning 
is based on present-day achievements and 
will become obsolete before it can be 
placed in operation. Many of these plans 
should have been made fifteen years ago. 
This mistake cannot be corrected, but it 
is possible now to avoid drafting future 
plans, which are dependent upon scien- 
tific progress, on the basis of existing 
scientific accomplishments. There are 
many problems outlined in this book 
which must be considered in view of 
future technological accomplishments. To 
start the educational programs on a 
sound fundamental basis, it will be nec- 
essary for the planners to spend more 
time in intelligent study of technological 
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plans for the future and to look upon 
these plans with an unrestricted vision. 
H. S. STittbweEi 
University of Illinois 


An Extensive Study 


GENERAL EpucaTION IN THE NEGRO 
Co tece, by Irving A. Derbigny. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. ix+255 pp. 
$3.00. 

The literature of education in America 
and of the Negro race has been enriched 
by this first extensive study of general 
education in the colleges set up for 
training of our largest minority group. 

Mr. Derbigny proceeded on the assump- 
tion that 


... the heart of the general education 
program was to be found in the nature 
of the course experience provided; the cur- 
riculum pattern into which this experience has 
been woven; the contact between faculty and 
student and among students; and the variety 
of other related experiences which the college 
environment provided (page 34). 


He selected 20 institutions ranging in size 
of enrollment (in 1941-42) from Igo 
students to 1,398, and in functional ty 
from a small-city teachers’ college to the 
most comprehensive university serving 
the race. He then studied the written 
materials (catalogues, bulletins, tests, 
course outlines, published articles, and 
so on) relating to the work of the selected 
schools. He followed up his study by a 
visit to each school for observation, 
interviews with teachers and adminis- 
trators, and group conferences and discus- 
sions. Particular attention was given 
to the stated aims of the institutions in 
the area of their general-education pro- 
grams and the ways and means by 
which an individual college or universit 
attempted to provide the student with 
the experiences which might reasonably 
be expected to lead to the desired results. 
In addition to studying the aims and 
patterns of the general-education pro- 
grams in the colleges, the author made a 
careful and detailed analysis of the 
general-education offerings in the three 
major divisional groups: English, lan- 
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guage, speech, and the humanities; mathe- 
matics and the sciences; history and social 
science. In chapters dealing with course 
offerings of the schools, he attempts to 
show how the efforts of School A or 
School B do or do not directly support 
the stated aims of that institution. He 
also evaluates the academic program in 
terms of the more commonly accepted 
patterns of general education as found 
in institutions like St. John’s College, the 
University of Chicago, Bennington Col- 
lege, and Stephens College. 

As would be expected, Mr. Derbigny 
found no exact duplicates of the models 
aforementioned but rather discovered 
that most of these colleges (for Negroes), 
like their counterparts in the general 
stream of American life, had combined 
one or two (sometimes three or all four) 
of the patterns in the work of a single 
institution. He discovered that the great 
majority of the courses offered were 
concerned primarily with a knowledge 
of facts, and that only a few courses gave 
any real attention to the individual needs 
of the students or to the problems of 
society. 

A final summary chapter has man 
good suggestions as to ways in which 
the colleges studied (and most other 
American institutions of higher educa- 
tion) might improve their programs of 

eneral education and the end product 
or which they have been established— 
the individual student. 
Rurus E. CLEMENT 
Atlanta University 


A Collection of Addresses 


Tuts Troustep Century, by Henry 
Lewis Smith. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. X+203 pp. $3.00. 

As a collection of che distinguished 
addresses of Henry Lewis Smith, out- 
standing scientist, inventor, educator, 
public servant, and religious leader, this 
volume presents a tribute to the author 
as the former president of both Davidson 
and Washington and Lee Universities. 
Divided into five sections, the addresses 
deal with problems in education, the 
Christian attitude toward moral and 
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social questions of our day, modern 
science and scientific study, religious 
attitudes for confused standards, and 4 


miscellaneous roup of subjects included 
under the title “America Today and 
Tomorrow.” 


The writing is oratory in frozen style, 
carefully prepared, with excellent vocaby. 
lary. Although some of the messages 
are now fifty years old, the farseeing 
basic educational philosophy of Mr, 
Smith has stood the test of time. Here 
is moral philosophy of elemental sim. 
em The homely virtues are made 

eautiful through exquisite English expo. 
sition. These essays, in personal and 
spiritual integrity, reveal the strong 
ar of the educational leader 
imself. 

Undoubtedly, the best section of the 
book is the short group of writings on 
science and its influence. Combining 
the Christian attitude skillfully with 
i? in the expanding scientific age, 

r. Smith believes that the future 
belongs to technology. It is his hope, 
however, that in an _ integration of 
spiritual and moral values and scientific 
knowledge, a new America may be 
developed. He says, 


it is worth a great deal in this little life of ours 
to catch ever and anon, above its petty, 
clamorous noises, the voices of the Infinite 
and Eternal, calling to our souls from the 
depths of time and space, and on the dusty, 
contracted bypaths of our daily lives 
To feel the jar of unseen waves, 
And hear the thunder of an unknown Sea, 
Breaking along an unimagined shore! 
(page 88) 


In his section on applied science and the 
civilization of tomorrow, Mr. Smith 
visualizes a better and nobler world, in 
which science is geared to the advance- 
ment of human values. It is his belief 
that we have passed from the fuel-power 
age into the age of creative chemistry, or, 
as he chooses to call it, “The Synthetic 
Age.” “Its swift transformation of our 
present civilization is soon to make the 
architecture, the machinery, the vehicles 
of today as hopelessly out-of-date as the 
oxcart and handloom of our ancestors” 


(page 92). 
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REVIEWS 


It is probable that those who have 
known Mr. Smith will appreciate the 
yolume more than those of us who have 
admired him at a distance. 

W. J. ScaRBOROUGH 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


An Incomplete Answer 
Wuat Comes OF TRAINING WoMEN FOR 

War, by Dorothy Schaffter. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: American Council on 

Education, 1948. xviii+223 pp. $3.00. 

What Comes of Training Women for 
War is a magnificent title. It is impor- 
tant to assess what contributions the 
three hundred thousand women in the 
military services made to the war effort. 
In addition, we should all like to know how 
the personal lives of these three hundred 
thousand women were affected. Did 
discipline, group living, and travel affect 
their potentialities as homemakers? What 
salable skills did they take back to their 
communities? Unfortunately, the scope 
of this book is much narrower than its 
title promises. 

This volume is one of a series in which 
the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs attempts 
to discover the implications of military 
education for civilian programs. This 
purpose is here best realized in the section 
on medical services. Here are statistics, 
descriptions of training programs, and 
carefully considered implications for 
civilian nursing education. The author 
emphasizes the co-operative program of 
recruitment and training, the use and 
adaptation of decentralized existing facili- 
ties, and the use of consultants to 
co-ordinate the program. 

The aviation section is well handled 
but less complete. The story of the 
W.A.F.S. and the W.A.S.P. is gathered 
here. The author describes the technical 
aviation services but points out that the 
majority of persons assigned to aviation 
duties performed work unconnected with 
flying. 

The training programs for the remainder 
of the women in the four services are 
dismissed rather summarily with the 
comment that they were like those for 
men, with the omission of combat train- 
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ing. A strategically placed early chapter 
is entitled “What Selected Servicewomen 
Think about the Education Implica- 
tions.”” The servicewomen, however, were 
so “selected” that the chapter is based 
upon only §2 replies, of which fifty were 
from officers. It is stated that all four 
branches of the services were represented 
by the replies. The author does not 
claim that this sample is “authoritatively 
representative,” but she does base her 
entire discussion of the general training 
program upon it. If we wish to know 
the effects of training or of military 
service upon women, we must ask the 
women themselves, not a few officers who 
happened to teach. One of the generali- 
zations developed is that “various aspects 
of the women’s services can yield informa- 
tion of great social value” (page 44). It 
is to be hoped that the American Council 
will see fit to investigate the effects of 
group living, of discipline, of leadership, 
of indoctrination upon this large group 
of women. It is important for a democ- 
racy really to know what comes of 
training women for war. 
Dorotny McCuskey 
University of North Carolina 


Terminal Integrating Examina- 
tions 
[Continued from page 161) 


automobile assembly line, a dry-land 
farm, a water-power project? To slums 
or the Empire State Building? Congress 
in session or a New England town 
meeting? A baseball game or an NAACP 
meeting? Or perhaps the most sig- 
nificant aspect of America is our family 
life, or the way the banker and bicycle- 
mender speak to each other. Would a 
foreign visitor do better to spend his 
whole ten weeks in the bosom of just one 
family or village? A student’s answer 
called upon everything he has learned 
through his off-campus experience in the 
Antioch work-study plan, as well as the 
philosophy, sociology, economics, science, 
government, psychology, and what else 
he has learned on the campus. 
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The question has a secondary function. 
Since the war, the suggestion has been put 
forward that foreign study be made a 
regular part of the Antioch program. 
Students’ answers in terms of America 
may throw light on their readiness to use 
a similar period constructively in a 
foreign culture. 

. the second question on this terminal 
examination concerned atomic energy, 
but from an ingenious common point of 
departure and with interesting overtones. 
Students were first shown two docu- 
mentary films on the question, one made 
by a group of scientists and the other 
sponsored by a church group. They 
were asked to compare the films in terms 
of effectiveness, accuracy, relevance to 
the problem; or they could, if they 
wished, outline what seemed to them 
would be a better film or a good sequel. 
The problem of propaganda and public 
information, as well as the central 
problem of our times, atomic energy, is 
involved in this question. 

R. H. E. 


Technology and the 
Human Limit 
BAKER BROWNELL 
[Continued from page 128] 


the churches—they are not much 
impressed with the problem or even 
aware of it. Vivid amateur move- 
ments in music, drama, dancing, in 
poetry, crafts, and sport do indicate 
that the inherent vitality of the 
American people is still real. Then, 
more than likely, the “curse of 
bigness,” as Brandeis called it, super- 
venes. The laymen drop out or 
become professional and _ produce 
thereafter only for the market. The 
rest of the people buy their art or 
their sport at two dollars a ticket. 
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Second, there must be a tech. 
nological reorientation. There is little 
doubt that we now have a technology 
adapted to efficient small-scale pro- 
duction and a decentralized economy, 
if we will use it. In a world of 
electrical transmission of power, small 
rubber-tired tractors, household, shop, 
and farm devices, the necessity for 
mass-production methods in many 
fields is far less great. The Ten. 
nessee Valley Authority is the greatest 
experiment thus far in what may 
be called community-centered tech. 
nology. As to its success: a visit to 
the Valley, a comparison of it now 
with what it was fifteen years ago, 
will reveal one of the great achieve. 
ments in human history. 

Third, programs of community 
stabilization and enrichment must be 
carried out. These are grass-roots 
endeavors, as, for example, the Mon. 
tana Study, the Virginia and other 
southern programs, the work of Arthur 
Morgan, John Barton, Father Ligutti, 
and the Friends. They must be 





worked out on educational, economic, | 


and generally cultural levels for and 
by the folk of all ages resident in our 
small communities and countryside. 
With a deep sense of the need and 
some educational initiative, a great 
deal can be accomplished. But rela- 
tively little as yet has been done. 
The problem, in conclusion, is to 
create an environment favorable to 
the human community. Though men 
have more power than ever before to 
create their environment, chey have 
failed to build to the human scale or 
to recognize the normal limits and 
balance in human values. Shali men 
use their new power mainly to destroy 
themselves? That is a question as 
yet unanswered. [Vol. XX, No. 3] 
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Bureaucracy, Standardiza- 
tion, and Liberal Arts 
GEORGE SIMPSON 
[Continued from page 136] 
the forces which seek to break down 
rationality. Through this deception 
the individual comes in tune with the 
“external world” and finds his satis- 
factions complete, since the criteria of 
satisfaction are set outside the free 
purposive activity of man. Education 
thus comes to confirm the undem- 
ocratic, existent in the name of 
democracy itself. 


T IS clear that some attempts to 

resolve these difficulties are in 
order for the liberal-arts college. One 
small part of the solution is a reduc- 
tion in the size of classes to discussion- 
group level, never more than thirty 
students, and preferably twenty. The 
classroom is itself a social group. 
The most important thing for mem- 
bers of a democracy—and students 
are members—is to learn how to live 
with others; and the most important 
place for that—except for the family, 
over which we have as yet little out- 
side control except through the train- 
ing of parents and parents-to-be—is 
the classroom. 

But the most important thing of all 
is to teach students, as a part of their 
curriculums, what is happening to 
them and to all of us as a result of the 
organizational structure of our society; 
and, particularly, what higher educa- 
tion itself may do to them if we do 
not counteract its influences by first 
realizing what is happening, and then 
seeking to change conditions. 

The managerial revolution has 
already warped human spontaneity, 
and the wave of the future has in this 
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sense engulfed us. We are overripe 
for political regimentation because in 
our workaday habits, our forms of 
entertainment, and our ways of occu- 
pying leisure time, we are already 
regimented. Only the recognition of 
the agencies which have caused this 
regimentation can help us to recover 
our vaunted individualism. We have 
been collectivized in more ways than 
we like to admit, but open admission 
and analysis are the first steps in 


emancipation. 
[Vol. XX, No. 3] 


Medium-Large Universities 
in Other Lands 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
[Continued from page 142] 


as offering the brightest promise of 
bettering international amity and 
strengthening rapport among the 
peoples of the earth. 

Science, music, art, literature, phi- 
losophy, ethics, morality—everywhere 
these are the substance of higher 
education. They transcend national 
boundaries and surmount the Babel 
of mutually unintelligible tongues. 
The universities not only broaden the 
horizons of the leaders of successive 
generations; they also foster the 
smaller but increasing numbers who 
grapple with research to advance the 
hazy frontiers of human knowledge 
and augment the power of man to 
control and utilize the forces of 
nature and to refine and elevate his 
own impulses and ideals. The possi- 
bilities inherent in a more effective 
intercourse among the world’s institu- 
tions of higher learning are enormous. 

[Vol. XX, No. 3} 
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Higher Education’s Social 
Role 
EDWIN B. STEVENS 
[Continued from page 151) 

Many of the staff were drawn into the 
Army and Navy to serve in offices and 
laboratories in Washington, D.C., 
and elsewhere. The relations between 
the University and the naval and 
military commands became close. 
Experience demonstrated that uni- 
versities were reservoirs of personnel 
and special information. The Uni- 
versity sent to the war “4,251 men, 
colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, 
non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates,” and this did not include the 
men and women in civilian work. 

Henry Suzzallo effected changes in 
the University of Washington basic 
to its success, carried on vigorously 
through a world war, and laid a 
pattern for a “university of a thousand 
years.” His modest book, Our Faith 
in Education, furnishes a sample of 
his vigorous style. His addresses 
published in scattered official reports 
of conventions, inaugurations, anni- 
versaries, institutes, and so on, and in 
manuscript, represent a source of 
study and inspiration for teachers, 
administrators, and those concerned 
with higher education’s social réle.* 

Mr. Suzzallo died in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, September 25, 1933, on his 
way to visit the campus of the 
University. At that time he was 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


8This repository of manuscripts and material in 
the Henry Suzzallo Library of the University of 
Washington is held under the direction of Mrs. 
Suzzallo, who welcomes additions of personal letters 
and notes. Her address is 1804 Floribunda Ave., 
Burlingame, California. 
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The memorial services were held in| 
New York City under the auspices | 
of the Carnegie Foundation ap | 


Columbia University. 
[Vol. XX, No j 


Functional Logic 
JOHN HENRY MELZER 
[Continued from page 146) 





his colleagues and interested educators 
in establishing the validity of these | 
results. They are significant, because | 
the group at Missouri showed sucha 
phenomenal increase with little or no 
change in its class curriculum—with 
the exception of logic. In this way 
they formed their own control group, 
The group at Kentucky showing a 
30-per cent increase had such a wide 
range of courses that no more than 
two students were taking the same 
subject with the exception of courses 
in English. Nine of the thirty-eight 
tested were taking courses in English. 
But, of these nine, only three showed 
an increase. It is therefore logical to 
conclude that, since logic was the 
only discipline which the students 
showing an increase had in common, 
logic was in all probability the cause 
of the general increase. 

Our last results obtained in January, 
1949, showed that g2 per cent of the 
class had an average increase of 38.7 
per cent on Test 3 of the O.S.P.E, 
and 84 per cent of the class showed 
an average increase of 27.4 on the 
full O.S.P.E. So far we have not been 
able to set up control groups suc- 
cessfully. When this can be done, it 
ought to produce valid proof for the 
results obtained in these studies. 

[Vol. XX, No. j 
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